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THE THREE OXONIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 



IN N ORDLAND. 



TN the far north of Norway, in a lake nestling 
•*• amongst the mountains of the great Kidlen 
chain, which runs through the entire length of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, the river Kvsener 
has it rise. An unimportant stream it is, with 
a course of not more than a dozen miles from 
the parent lake to the Kvaenanger Fiord, into 
which it pours its crystal waters, yet is it sur- 
rounded by beauties of no common order. 
Lofty mountains, of bold outline, their sides 
dark with waves of pine and fir, here and there 
interspersed with gleams of silver-coated birch, 
on every side hem in the valley through which 
it flows. Now the valley contracts, and the 
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2 THE THREE OXONIANS. 

Kvsener foams through narrow gorges, between 
perpendicular walls of gneiss, upon which the 
lichen can scarcely establish a footing ; again it 
widens, and the river flows swiftly, but less im- 
petuously, onwards, between banks which in 
Summer are carpeted with bright turf and 
moss, and berry-bearing shrubs, until its pro- 
gress is checked by huge rocks rising from its 
depths, round which the hurrying waters roar, 
dashing along in a succession of rapids. In 
Winter the river is frozen to its very bottom, 
and the snow rises high above the summits of 
the trees which grow in the valley- A wild 
river is the KvsBner, yet dear to the few sports- 
men who know its secrets. Its pools are ten- 
anted by noble salmon, and its lake is the home 
of mighty trout. Wild, too, is the surrounding 
province of Nordland, a region untilled and un- 
inhabited, save by Lapps and Finns, and the 
few traders who earn a scanty living by sup- 
plying the wants of those simple people. 
Through its vadt forests the bear roams fearless- 
ly, and its mossy §elds are a sanctuary for the 
timid reindeer. 

Some four miles from the head of the fiord. 
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where the KvsBner mingles its stream with the 
waters of the ocean, the river suddenly widens 
out into a long, broad pool, between two rapids. 
On either bank, steep rocks, as smooth and 
slippery as glass, slope down to the water's 
edge. At the upper end of the pool, the river, 
broken by many an opposing rock, rushes 
through a narrow creep, and pouring into the 
basin below forms a long *' race," white with 
foam. A likelier pool for a good salmon could 
hardly be imagined, but it is one into which 
few anglers would care to cast a fly, the 
steepness of the bank rendering it well-nigh 
impossible to bring a hooked fish to the gafll 

Upon a fine September afternoon, in the year 
of grace 1868, a curious scene might have been 
witnessed from the banks of this pool. Oppo- 
site the tail of the '*race," up to his waist in the 
water, stood a fisherman, whose attention 
seemed to be divided between playing a large 
fish which he had hooked, and maintaining his 
footing against the rush of the stream. He 
was a tall, determined-looking man, seemingly 
about thirty years of age, dark-featured, dark- 
eyed, and dark-haired, with a beard which 
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4 THE THREE OXONUNS. 

reached nearly to his waist. His costume was 
that of a sportsman, a thick shooting-jacket 
with leathern shoulders, a coUarless flannel shirt, 
and a white felt wide-awake. From the uneasy 
glances which from time to time be cast around 
him, it might easily have been conjectured that 
his position was not altogether one of his own 
choice. As he looked below him, the clear 
waters of the Evsener revealed the unpleasant 
fact that he was standing upon a ledge of rock, 
a few feet square, which abutted from the bank, 
over depths of an ominous blackness. Turning 
round carefully, lest his foot should slip from 
the friendly ledge, he gazed wistfully upon the 
smooth, convex rock which rose behind him. 
There was not foothold for a sparrow upon its 
surface, and, with a muttered exclamation of 
disgust, the fisherman resumed his original 
position, and scanned the bank upon either side 
of him, in the hope of finding some means of 
escape from his watery prison I 

Alas ! for his hope ; the bank rose sheer from 
the water, without a single projection to aid 
him in making his way along its side. As he 
was scanning it, the click of his reel recalled his 
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atteDtion to the hooked salmon, which, taking 
advantage of the diversion of his thoughts, had 
got into mid-stream and was making for the 
lower rapids. " Would you, you beast I" vicious- 
ly cried the fisherman, as, checking the fish 
in its run, he reeled it in and worked it into 
a back eddy. " Not if I know it, my friend I" 
continued he. " If I am to stop here all night, 
at all events I shall have the pleasure of your 
company." 

The fish having been reduced to quietude, 
the fisherman, putting his hands to his mouth, 
gave utterance to a loud and prolonged halloa, 
with which the mountain sides re-echoed. For 
many minutes he listened attentively for 
response, but none came. Again and again he 
shouted at the top of his voice ; still no answer 
but that of the mocking echoes, rising above the 
murmur of the river, reached his ear. His brow 
darkened with vexation as he recognised the 
futility of his attempt to make himself heard, 
and he looked anxiously towards the lower 
rapids, as if calculating the chance of being able 
to swim down them. That was too desperate 
a chance to be tried, save as a last expedient. 
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There seemed, however, to be but one course 
of action open to him — to stick to the ledge 
as long as possible, in the hope of assistance 
coming to him, and, should that hope fail him, 
to commit himself to the rapids. 

Suddenly the fisherman's face brightened ; 
he felt in his breast-pocket ; yes, sure enough, 
his tobacco and lights were there, un wetted. 
His pipe was full of water, but, being a short 
brier-root, the water was soon blown out of it. 
Placing his rod between his legs, the fisherman 
dried the bowl with his handkerchief, filled it, 
and kindled the contents. With the inhalation 
of the soothing fumes an expression of resigna- 
tion stole over his face, and again he turned his 
attention to the salmon. "You are sulky, 
are you, you unlucky brute 1" asked he, 
apostrophising the fish, which lay like a log at 
the bottom of the pool. " Come out of that !" 
he added, violently giving it the butt. Having 
been on the hook for upwards of two hours, 
the luckless salmon might have pleaded some 
justification for feeling sulky; all the fight 
had been taken out of it, and when compelled to 
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quit the bottom, after one feeble rush upstream, 
it wallowed in the water like a dying por- 
poise. 

A third and a fourth hour passed. The 
fisherman's limbs were beginning to feel numb, 
and his glances were more frequently directed 
towards the rapids, down which seemed the 
only path of escape. Suddenly the reports 
of two shots rang out in quick succession, and 
a pack of ryper flew whirring over the pool. 
Help was near at last, and once more the rocks 
re-echoed with his loud shouts. This time the 
sound of a distant response gladdened his anx- 
ious ear. There was a whimper on the bank 
above him, and looking up he saw a large white 
setter, which stood wagging its tail at him, with 
an expression of wonder at his strange plight 
in its intelligent eyes. Soon the sportsman 
made his appearance. He was a smaller and 
younger man than the fisherman, but firom his 
strong resemblance to him, he might have been 
at once recognised as his brother. 

'^ Halloa, Ralph," he cried, upon seeing the 
imprisoned angler. ^* You've got a big fish. 
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Finish him off and come up here. Hans has 
come back from Skjoervo with the letters." 

" How the devil do you think I'm to get up 
there I" asked the fisherman impatiently. " I 
was fool enough to try a cast in this pool as I 
was going up the river ; a fish took me, and as 
I was playing it I slipped in, and here Fve had 
to remain ever since." 

" Can't you get out ?" 

" No, or I should have done so. I was just 
thinking of trying to swim down the rapids 
when I heard your gun." 

" And how long have you been there ?" 

" For some six hours I should say ; but look 
sharp and help me, Fred, for my legs are quite 
numb. The water is fearfully cold." 

*'How shall I help you? I haven't got a 
rope ?" 

" Cut down a small tree and lower it to me ; 
here, take my knife," continued the fisherman, 
as, drawing a heavy knife from its sheath, he 
threw it up to his brother. " Meanwhile, pitch 
down the gaff, which you'll find on the bank, 
and I'll settle this infernal fish." 

His brother, having thrown the gaff down to 
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him, vigorously attacked a tall, young birch 
-which grew near the bank. It was no difficult 
matter to kill the exhausted salmon. Having 
gaffed it, the fisherman seized it by the gills 
and terminated its existence by a few heavy 
blows of his fist upon its head. The tree was 
soon cut down and lowered to the imprisoned 
angler, who, hooking the salmon on to one of 
its boughs, bade his brother haul it up. He 
then passed his rod and gaff up, and prepared 
to climb the bank. The younger sportsman, 
planting his feet firmly against the rock, again 
lowered the tree to his brother, who, grasping 
it firmly, pulled himself up hand over hand. It 
was a tough job, for the fisherman's clothes 
were heavy with water, and his legs so numbed 
by cold that, when by a last great effort he 
succeeded in gaining a place of safety, he fell 
prone upon the rock, incapable of further 
exertion. A draught of aquavit from his 
brother's flask revived him, and his brother, 
. seizing him by the collar, aided him in crawling 
ferther away from the hated pool. 

" How do you feel now, old fellow ?" asked 
he who had been addressed as Fred. 
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"Rather done up," panted his brother. 
** Pull off my boots and rub my feet ; I haven't 
the least feeling in them." 

Fred did as he was bidden, and after a few 
minutes of vigorous chafing, succeeded in re- 
storing circulation. 

" Thank you, old boy. I'm awfully obliged 
to you. If you hadn't come, I should have been 
settled in another half hour." 

** Lucky that I came, then. I wanted to find 
you, for Hans has come back from Skjcervd with 
two letters for you. Can you stand now I" 

" Give me a hand up. Yes, I can stand, but 
niy legs feel very queer. Let us get back to 
the house." 

** Take my arm, then. I'll carry the fish. 
You've had a lucky escape, Ralph, for I 
shouldn't have passed near that pool if old Ben 
hadn't followed up some ryper in that direction. 
I bagged. a brace of them just before I heard 
you shouting." 

" Good old dog," said Ralph, stopping to pat 
the head of the animal which had probably 
saved his life. " From whom are the letters !"• 

"There is one from the Mater; and the 
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other one is from Trondhjem ; some bills> 
perhaps." 

"What I no lietter from uncle?" asked the 
elder brother anxiously. 

" No ; devil a one," replied the younger 
moodily. 

"The stingy old ruffian I He must have 
known that we were hard up. Perhaps there's 
an enclosure in the Mater's letter; give it 
to me." 

Fred took from his pocket two letters, which 
he handed to his brother. One of them was 
addressed, in a lady's hand-writing, to Ralph 
Coulter, Esq., Britannia Hotel, Trondhjem ; but 
a pen had been drawn through this address, and 
that of Skjoerv5, per Tromso, substituted. 
Ralph tore the envelope open impatiently. 
It contained four closely-written sheets, but 
no such inclosure as he had hoped to find. 

"Confound him I" cried he indignantly. 
" What on earth can be the meaning of this ? 
He promised to let us have money by the end 
of last month, and now it's the 10th of Septem- 
ber and we haven't heard from him yet." 

"Infernally awkward!" said the younger 
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• 

brother; "we have only twenty dollars left, 
and we owe Hans at least twelve for our keep 
for the last fortnight." 

"Curse Hans I" savagely muttered Ralph, 
beginning to read his mother's letter. 

"With pleasure," answered Fred, mildly, 
"if that can induce him to let us off paying. 
But what shall we do, Ralph t Shall we linger 
on here until the next steamer comes ; or go 
to Tromsd and induce some confiding trades- 
man to cash a bill for us, which we — ^but what's 
the matter ?" he cried, as an exclamation broke 
firom hiei brother's lips. 

"Uncle is m-has had a fit-is perhaps dying." 

" Indeed 1" ejaculated the younger brother, 
in a tone expressive of anything but sorrow 
for the affliction of his relation. " Look at the 
end of the letter ; it's a long one, and he may 
have died during its compilation." 

" No, he hasn't," said Ralph, after consulting 
the P.S., " but the Mater has sent forty pounds 
to Jeussen's, at Trondhjem, for us, and we're 
to go back to England at once." 

" With all my heart. But sit down and read 
the letter aloud." 
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Seating himself upon a mossy patch, Ralph 
read as follows : — 

^' Langstone House, Bayswater, 

'^August 20th. 

" My Dearest Boys, 

" Since my last letter to you, I have 
been overwhelmed with grief. My dear brother 
has had a fit, and is now dangerously ill ; nor 
can Dr. Ellaby, whom I have called in to see 
him, give me any positive assurance that he 
will recover. I am half-distracted with care 
and anxiety, as, of course, I cannot leave your 
dear uncle's bedside for a minute. I have sat 
up with him for two nights without closing my 
eyes once, but it is my duty to do so, and I 
resign myself to the Heavenly will, and 
pray '' 

^ Oh, skip the lamentations and all that I" 
interrupted Fred. 

" Mercy — truly Christian — ^unprepared," hum- 
med his brother, rapidly perusing the letter. 
'^ The cause of this dreadful attack is unknown 
to us. The servants heard the sound of a heavy 
fall in the study, and, rushing in, found your 
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dear uncle lying senseless on the floor. They sent 
for me and the doctor at once, and, providen- 
tially, I was at home ; so I instantly hurried 
to my dear brother, and shall remain here with 
him until he recovers, or it pleases the Lord to 
take him from us." 

The reader paused. There was a curious 
light in the brothers' eyes, as each gazed 
intently at the other. "Well, I wish him 
a speedy release," said the younger at last. 
"Goon." 

" The attack seems to have affected his brain, 
for he raves and says the most dreadful things 
about people, and about you in particular. 
Some of his ravings quite frighten me, the more 
so as I am unable to say whether there is any 
truth in them or not. Last night, as I was 
sitting alone with him, he suddenly clutched 
my arm, and asked me if I had ever loved 
Charlotte, meaning your poor, dear aunt, Mrs. 
Serrall, who died so long ago. I assured him 
that I had ever done so ; whereupon he amazed 
me by telling me that she had two children — I 
had always believed that she had died childless 
— and asked me if I would be as a mother to 
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them. Of course I protested my willingness ; 
whereupon he went on to say that he had 
altered the will which he had made in our 
favour." 

"Altered his will 1" cried the younger brother, 
aghast. ** He never can have done that 1" 

" He may have been . raving, but, at all 
events, he seemed quite calm and collected," 
continued Ralph, reading with feverish haste, 
" and I was so thunderstruck by what he had 
said that I could ask no questions. He went 
on to say that a Mr. Alder — but I was greatly 
flurried at the time, and cannot be quite certain 
of the name — was in possession of the second 
will. Again he begged me to be kind to 
Charlotte's children, and then he broke into 
a violent tirade against you both, and what he 
called your vices and extravagance and ingrati- 
tude, declaring that neither of you should ever 
have the chance of dissipating his property. 
Then his mind seemed to wander, and he raved 
about Charlotte and her husband, that bad man 
Serrall, in a manner most painful to me. At 
last I induced him to take a strong sleeping 
draught, the effects of which soon put him to 
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sleep. To-day he has not referred to the matter ; 
and, moreover, I have looked over the Law List, 
and can find no such name as that of Alder, so 
I am in hopes that it was all a mere illusion of 
his fevered brain." 

Again the brothers gazed at each other, but 
with a different expression of countenance this 
time. • 

" Whatever the state of the case may be, you 
will perceive that it is of great importance that 
you should return to England at once, that we 
may together take measures for ascertaining the 
truth of the matter, and, in case of need, con- 
certing a plan for the beat. 

" I hope, my dearest boys, that you take the 
greatest care of yourselves, and enjoy that best 
of all blessings, perfect health. I am quite 
worn out with grief and anxiety and watching ; 
but, D.V., our trial will soon be over, and your 
dear uncle spared to us for many a long year. 
With fondest love, and longing to see you 
again, 

" I am ever your affectionate mother, 

« Emily Coulter." 

" P.S. — I send £40, all that I can spare, to 
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^ Mr. Jeussen of Trondhjem, for you. Come 
home as quickly as you can. If you have any 
nice fdrs, I shall be glad of them. He told me 
nothing definite about the two children. The 
name of one of them is Lottie— that is all I 
know." 

'^ Rather a startling letter that," observed 
Fred, as his brother finished reading it. " What 
is the other oner 

" From Jeussen, authorizing me to draw upon 
him for a hundred and eighty dollars. Get 
up and come along ; we must be off to-day." 

"When does the southward-bound steamer 
leave Tromso ?" 

" To-morrow. If we take a big boat, we can 
get to Tromso to-morrow morning, and shall 
have time to do what we want there before the 
steamer starts." 

" All right. What do you think of the 
Mater's letter?" 

"Ton my soul, Fred, I don't know. It's 
very alarming." 

"Just so. You see, uncle must have been 
tolerably sane to remember our little impru- 
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deuces. He never forgave you for selKng out 
of the army to pay your turf debts." 

" It was a sore point with him, I know ; but 
he was much more riled when you half-murder- 
ed that engineer, to whom he had paid such a 
large premium for you." 

** Served the beggar quite right ; you should 
have heard the crimes he accused me of! But, 
to return to this disgusting affair, who was 
Aunt Charlotte I" 

" Our father's sister. She married some 
scamping vagabond, against the wishes of all 
her people. She died some fourteen years ago, 
before the death of our father." 

** That accounts for my knowing nothing of 
her. Is anything known of her husband ?" 

" Not by me ; beyond the fact that his name 
was Serrall, and that he was a turfite. I think 
that he must be dead, for I haven't heard of 
him since his wife's death. You see, our people 
cut Aunt Charlotte when she married him, and 
she, being a woman of spirit, never sought to 
make the quarrel up." 

" You have a good memory, Ralph," observed 
Fred. 
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^' Her death made a great impression on me» 
It took place just before I got my commission. 
Mother and I were stopping at uncle's at the 
time, and one morning, at breakfast, looking 
over the obituary notices in The Timea^ I saw 
the notice of her death, and read it out to 
them. I remember it quite well ; it ran thus : 
*0n the 17th instant, Charlotte, the beloved 
wife of William Serrall, Esq., aged 22.' Yes ; 
William was the fellow's name. Uncle snatched 
the paper from my hands, and ^ter having read 
the notice, rushed out of the room like a 
maniac, and the Mater abused me for reading it 
aloud." 

" Do yon remember nothing about any child- 
ren f 

" No, nothing at all," replied Ralph, after 
some moments' reflection. "I couldn't have 
heard of them, for, you see, even the Mater had 
no idea that any were in existence. I have 
always thought that we were uncle's only rela- 
tions." 

" Well," said Fred, « I pray that these child- 
ren may have existed only in the old fellow's 
imagination. Supposing, however, that they 
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are actually living, and that another will has 
been made ?" 

Ralph looked earnestly at his brother, then 
answered slowly, 

*' Everything must depend upon whether the 
second will is forthcoming. If uncle is alive 
when we get back to England, we must make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Alder, before anything 
happens to him." 

" It would be a cruel thing were these brats 
to cut us out," observed the younger brother. 

'^ A most infamous thing !" said the elder. 

" Such a thing ought not to be permitted." 

** It ought not." 

" It shall not be I" exclaimed Fred, fiercely. 

Ralph made no reply to this vehement decla- 
ration ; but the stern smile which played about 
his lips was sufficient assurance of his approval 
of his brother's words. 

The brothers marched on in silence until they 
reached the little log-house of the trader with 
whom they had taken up their quarters. 

'* Find Hans, whilst I go in and change my 
things," said Ralph. "Tell him to get his 
large boat ready for us. We had better take 
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four men, as the wind may fail us. I will pack 
up our traps. Is that book ours? Ah 1 yes, it 
is. I will put it in the box." 

An hour afterwards, just as the boat in which 
the two brothers had embarked had pushed off 
from the shore, the trader's wife came running 
down to the shore, with a book in her hand. 

"See, gentlemen,'' cried Hans, "you have 
forgotten a book." 

" Keep it, Hans I" they shouted. " Read it, 
and learn English therefrom." 

The boatmen hoisted the large oblong sail, 
and the light craft, with a stiff breeze behind 
her, sped swiftly down the Evasnangen Fiord. 
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CHAPTER n. 



THE FIRST DAY OF TERM. 



rpHEBE was bustle in Oxford, for it was the 
^ afternoon of the first day of the October 
Term. The old city was shaking ofiF the tor- 
por in which, for the last four months, she had 
basked, and was perfecting the allurements 
wherewith she proposed to beguile the minds 
and lighten the pockets of her returning 
alumnu Everywhere was confusion. Carts 
and waggons in unwonted numbers rolled 
through the streets, laden with the many neces- 
saries of our studious youth. Cads, more than 
usually on the alert for tips, rushed wildly 
about, following the cabs and omnibusses which, 
perilously overfreighted with luggage, rattled 
along, in endless succession, from the railway 
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stations to the different colleges. The vener- 
able colleges themselves had thrown off their 
usual majestic calmness, and were displaying as 
much lii*e as it was possible for such ancient 
and stately institutions to display. The por- 
ters' lodges were piled high with trunks and 
boxes of every description. Scouts bustled 
busily about the quadrangles and staircases ; 
and in those colleges to which the paternal 
care of the authorities had not denied them 
entrance, astute tradesmen flitted from room to 
room, eager to secure the custom of the new- 
comers. 

What a change from the quiet of yeater- 
day I Then Oxford was as a city of sleepers ; 
now she is as busy as Cheapside on a Monday. 
'Varsity men are once more to be seen in the 
streets, which for so long have mourned their 
absence. Not very senior, however, as a rule, 
are these 'Varsity men amongst the members of 
the University, for old hands know better than 
to go " up " earlier than the stern commands of 
their colleges compel. 

Observe the gownsmen who are vaguely wan- 
dering down the High — ^boyish-looking, ruddy- 
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&ced, and guiltless of the use of razor are they, 
for the most part. Other signs, moreover, proclaim 
their standing — the look of curiosity with which 
they regard everything around them ; the un- 
injured tails which dangle from their shoulders 
down their shining gowns; the unbroken 
comers of their lately-purchased caps — all these 
bear evidence that their owners belong to the 
noble army of Freshmen. Poor Freshmen 1 — 
glory while ye may in the beauties of the 
academic costume which ye have so recently 
acquired. But for a short time will your gowns 
retain their present splendour of tails and gloss ; 
soon will all stiffness and angularity be taken 
out of your caps. Of a verity, not many days 
will pass ere ye incur the risk of fine for your 
unwillingness to be seen out of college in those 
academicals of which ye are now so proud. 

But here comes one who is by no means a 
Freshman. He has evidently been down the 
river, for he is in flannels. What a gorgeous 
jacket is his I Crimson trimmed with white 
silk, the uniform of the St. Kenelm's eight, 
second boat on the river now. A tall, broad- 
shouldered, manly-visaged young fellow our 
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friend is. Ladies would say that bis regular 
features, dark brown eyes, and curly light 
brown hair gave him a good right to consider 
himself handsome. He looks as if he is conscious 
of that right. With what an air of easy indif- 
ference he strolls along, hands in pockets! Sure- 
ly the High and all therein contained must be- 
long to him. How gracious is the nod of 
patronage which he bestows upon that shop- 
keeper I how flattered the tradesman looks I Is 
there any article that Mr. Coiner requires to- 
day f humbly asks the retailer of haberdashery. 
Apparently there is, for Mr. Coiner enters the 
shop. Stay not long in that shop, my young 
friend. Methinks that you have entered it 
more from a wish to kill time on this wearisome 
first day of term than from want of any of the 
enticing objects therein contained. It is a 
dangerous thing to attempt to kill time in a 
shop where your credit is unlimited. 

Here comes another youth, whom you may 
safely pronounce to have spent 'more than one 
term under the protection of the benign mother. 
A weU-fonned youngster he is ; slim, with black 
hair and blue eyes, in which sparkles a merry 
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twinkle, sure indication that he is of the dis- 
position which 'Varsity men denominate festive. 
His looks do not belie him; he is one who 
regards everything from a jocular point of 
view, who looks upon everything with a 
smile. Non vuUua instantis tyrannic in the 
shape of a scowl upon a proctorial visage, can 
daunt him, as his friends and preceptors can 
testify. Briskly he walks along, contemplating 
with much interest a Freshman who has doubt- 
less thought that a walking-stick is necessary to 
set off the full beauty of cap and gown. He 
seems half inclined to ^* draw" the Freshman ; 
for, as the latter stays to admire the goods dis- 
played in the window of the shop which our 
aquatic friend has entered, he pauses as if about 
to address him* At that moment the St. 
Kenelm's man leaves the shop. There is a 
simoltaQeouB recogDition. and he of the merry 
oye rushes at his firiend, almost upsetting the 
Freshman who is moving across his course. 

**What! bit! Can it be my Tommy! Gome 
to my arms.'' 

** You up. Punch ! Who would have thought 
of ae^g you to-day V* 
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Now the Christian name of Coiner was Her- 
bert, and that of Haller, who had proffered the 
embrace, was Edward ; yet were these two ever 
addressed by their intimes as Tommy and Punch, 
names which had been bestowed upon them at 
school, and which had clung to them ever 
since. 

" Ah, yes I Who would have thought it ! In 
me, my dear Tommy, you behold a victim to 
paternal wiles, wiles of the blackest dye. You 
shall hear my mournful t^le and weep for 
me. 

** With pleasure, old man ; but let us go to 
my rooms and have some beer. I have sculled 
down to Abingdon and back." 

" You always were a little mad, Tommy ; but 
come to college instead." Coiner had been at 
Oxford for more than three years, and was, 
consequently, living out of college. *' Talking 
of beer reminds me that I havB a wonderful in- 
vention to show you." 

"Talking of beer reminds me that I am 
awfully thirsty, my dear Punch, and that the 
buttery is closed now." 

" Yes," replied Punch, with an air of inward 
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satisfaction, "it is closed; but my invention 
enables me to triumph over the wretches who 
would rob poor men of their salutary pota- 
tions." 

" You astonish me ! May I ask what your in- 
vention is t" 

" Come and see," answered Punch sententi- 
ously. 

** Will it give me beer?" asked Tommy doubt- 
ingly. 

" Marry come up I That will it ; even more 
than thou desirest," cried Punch exultingly. 

" Then let us hasten to college, for, verily, I 
am dying of thirst." 

" Moderate your ardour, Tommy, and don't 
walk so fast. Let me explain my invention as 
we go along. Tou know how hot it was last 
June ; well, as I couldn't afford to go in ex- 
tensively for wine, I thought that I would get 
a cask of beer and keep it in my scout's hole, 
that I might always have a good, inexpensive 
wherewithal to slake my thirst, and treat all 
my fnends, and be independent of the buttery." 

" I remember," interrupted Coiner, " and the 
porter would not let it come into college." 
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"Even BO," replied Haller, sadly. "This 
Summer, however, I had a glorious idea, which 
I took from a Norwegian cooking apparatus. I 
had a strong box made, just large enough to 
hold a nine-gallon cask, and lined with thick 
felt, to keep the contents of the said cask cool. 
On the outside I had painted, in big white let- 
ters, * Books, with care — this side up.' That 
done, I procured, direct from Burton-on-Trent, 
a cask of the best beer.. 'Tis now in my room. 
What think you of that, Tommy ?" 

" Great stroke of genius indeed, Punch. Are 
there no suspicions ?" 

" Oh, dear, no. As I was superintending its 
conveyance across quad, I met old Frumble, 
my tutor, you know. He shook hands with 
me, and seeing the superscription on the box, 
stuttered, with one of his ghastly smiles, * Tut- 
tut-tay, Mr. Haller, 1 suppose that yon have 
been tut-tut-tum reading f I endeavoured to 
assume a worked-out look, and murmured a 
feeble affirmative, whereupon he exclaimed, 
* Then the tut-tut-tay college may perhaps be 
justified in expecting you to get through tut- 
tut-tum Moderations this term V Old brute !" 
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" You're right there, Punch. Do you remem- 
ber how he slanged me in Collections a few 
terms ago ?" 

"I don't recollect the atrocious event. Prithee 
narrate the circumstances." 

** I had managed to cut his divinity lectures, 
for I was reading for Mods, and didn't see the 
good of wasting three hours a week to hear 
him mumble over the number of times certain 
words occurred in certain chapters." 

" Oh, yes," interrupted Haller, " I know what 
it is. I was in his class for three terms. Once 
he gravely told us that the word icaX occurred 
some thousands of times in one of the gospels, 
and, the number being divisible by three, ad- 
duced that fact as an additional confirmation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity." 

" Well, he is capable of it," said Coiner. " But 
to return to my tale. Frumble isn't my tutor ; 
I am lucky in having Bills, who detests him, 
and is as cordially detested by him. I went to 
Bills, and explained that I had a great deal of 
work to get through " 

" You had work to get through I You amaze 
me, Tommy 1 Did Bills believe you ?" 
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" That's not the point ; besides, he may have 
thought that I was going to turn over a new 
leaf. I explained to hina that I thought I might 
employ the hours devoted to Frumble in a more 
profitable manner." 

" No doubt of that, my Tommy ; and what 
said Bills r 

" He sat in thought for a few minutes, and 
then said, * Yes, Mr. Coiner, I think that you 
might employ your time better in getting up 
other subjects. Mr. Frumble's lectures do not 
seem to do you any good — go and tell him that 
I say so." 

" What a chance for you I Did you do it f " 

" Didn't I?" interrogatively afiirmed Coiner. 
" Frumble was awfully * fetched ' by it, but, of 
course, could say nothing. He tried to spite 
me, though ; drew me every time I missed 
chapel, and at end of term, in Collections, he 
abused me to the master as if I had been a 
pickpocket. However, the master knew what 
manner of man he was, and, moreover, our 
boat had made four bumps in the Eights, so he 
didn't effect his brutal purpose." 

" Not his fault that he didn't, Tommy, you 
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may swear. Confound it all I" cried Haller, as, 
turning too sharply into the St. Kenelm's 
Lodge, he hit his shin against a large book- 
box. " Porter I porter ! — where's the porter I" 

That functionary, a portly man of rubicund 
countenance, came running out of his room in 
alarm, and Ealler, rubbing his damaged shin, 
thus addressed him — 

" My worthy porter, how can you, who fill a 
post of such grave responsibility, be so heedless 
of the safety of those committed by the college 
to your Cerberean care, as to suffer man-traps 
like this," giving the box a wrathful kick, " to 
be set in their path ? Oh I porter, porter, I 
blush for you 1 Don't you blush for him. Tom- 
my?" 

The porter protested his contrition, where- 
upon Haller solemnly pronounced his forgive- 
ness, and invoked a blessing upon his head. 
After this imposing benediction, he asked the 
guardian of St. Eenelm's what men had come 
up. 

" There are a good many Freshmen this term, 
sir," began the porter. 

"Freshmen 1" exclaimed Haller, in a tone of 
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agony. " Talk not of them ! Have I not seen 
them in the highways ? Everywhere the sight 
of Freshmen has greeted my Freshman-sick 
eyes. Such a lot! I haven't seen a single 
good-looking one. Ahl what a falling off 
from the term when I was a Freshman I" 

"Why, Punch, what good Freshmen had we 
your term 1" asked Coiner. 

" Well, first, there was myself" replied Punch, 
proudly. 

"Ah! true — I forgot that. Any old men up, 
Porter f 

" Some of the Exhibitioners have come up, 
sir. Then there's Mr. Smith, and Mr. Brown, 
and Mr. Longley was here about half-an-hour 
ago." 

" Longley !" exclaimed Coiner and Haller, in 
a breath. 

" What on earth brings him up to-day t" 
continued the latter. "Go up to my room, 
Tommy, and I will run over to him and get 
him to come." And away rushed Haller across 
the street to the house wherein Longley, who 
was of Coiner's standing, had lodgings. 

Coiner proceeded to his friend's rooms, 
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which were at the top of a remarkably nar- 
row and steep staircase. Men marvelled why 
a man of Haller's festive turn of mind should 
have chosen rooms of such difficult access; 
but, as Haller truly observed, the toil of the 
ascent would deter the giddy crowd of loafers 
irom paying him a visit and interrupting his 
studies. Not that Haller was much addicted 
to the pursuit . of wisdom. The Rev. Mr. 
Frumble had been known to declare that it 
had been his lot to have few pupils who 
neglected their tut-tut-tay-studies as persist- 
ently as did Mr. tut-tut-tum-Haller. There 
might, however, have been other reasons 
than the mere wish to -secure retirement 
for the purpose of reading to guide Haller in 
his selection of that particular suite of rooms. 
The perils of the staircase were well known 
to tradesmen who were wont to be unduly 
clamorous for the settlement of their little ac- 
counts. It bore rather an evil reputation. A 
well-remembered legend recorded how once an 
importunate creditor was hurled by an indig- 
nant debtor from the topmost landing, and 
half killed. 
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When moved to confidence, Haller would 
tell how cruel Fate had made him the owner 
of a severe-minded father, who allowed him 
just half as much as it was possible for him 
to thrive upon at Oxford. No doubt the 
opinions of Messrs. Haller, senior and junior, 
upon the subject of thrift were widely differ-' 
ent. Nevertheless, it was a sad fact that our 
friend lived at the rate of at least twice his 
income. But Haller never bothered himself 
with anticipations of the unpleasantness which 

• 

such financial conduct generally entails. He 
was the only son of a rich Birmingham so- 
licitor, and knew that everything must come 
right in the end. It was his intention to be- 
gin to read, one of these days ; to take high 
honours, and, having taken them, to rush at 
once to his father and lay them at his feet. 
How he was going to accomplish this, in the 
absence of doctarum hederce prcemia frontium^ or 
other tangible trophies of intellectual victory, 
was unknown; but this, as he said, was a 
mere matter of detail. Then, when the pater- 
nal heart was swelling with pride and a thou- 
sand other pleasurable emotions, he should 

d2 
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throw himself at his father's feet and confess 
his imprudences. The old man should raise 
him from the ground; together they should 
weep, mingling tears of happiness, and, in 
the joy of the present, a firm foundation 
should be laid for the perfect harmony of the 
future. 

Haller's study was a large, low-ceilinged 
room, with two windows overlooking the 
quadrangle. It had evidently been furnished 
by one who had an eye to the beauties of 
durability. The carpet bore traces of having 
served many generations of undergraduates, 
and it would have puzzled the wisest of house- 
wives to guess within a dozen years the time 
that the yellow blinds and red window-curtains 
had done service. Coeval with the carpet and 
curtains were the battered but still unbroken 
chairs, and the large, solid-looking sofa. In 
the centre of the room stood a table covered 
with a much-stained cloth, and in a corner 
was a second table, so constructed that it 
might, upon the occasion of a breakfast or 
wine-party, be joined on the other. There 
were two doors to the room — one opening 
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upon the landing, the other into a bed-room 
just large enough to contain a bed) a chest of 
drawers, a bath, and a washing-stand. Upon 
one door was nailed a copy of the Provisions 
of Magna Charta ; the other one was decorated 
with the Articles of the Church of England. 
Between the two doors was a small bookcase, 
half-filled with a curious assortment of litera- 
ture, varying in size from Liddell and Scott's 
ponderous Lexicon, down to the diminutive 
works which French publishers give to the 
world in twelve volumes ; and, in substance, 
from the writings of the sapient Stagyrite to 
those of Artemus Ward. The walls, panelled 
with oak, were adorned with a few engravings 
of celebrated English pictures. Upon the tall 
mantelpiece, on either side of a small carriage- 
clock, were ranged four or five pewter tankards, 
the inscriptions upon which told that they had 
been won on the river by scratch fours in 
which E. Haller had rowed. But the object 
which attracted the attention of Coiner, as he 
entered the room, was a large box, iron-bound, 
and secured by a padlock, which he at once 
recognised as the ingenious invention of his 
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friend. After vainly ransacking the room, in 
hopes of finding the key, Coiner gave it up as a 
bad job, so getting a book and lighting a pipe, 
he threw himself upon the sofa, and betook him- 
self to the perusal of Thackeray. 

Herbert Coiner was eldest of the four sons 
of Mr. Octavius Coiner, M.P. for the ancient 
town of Stickborough. He had been sent to 
Oxford to complete the education which he 
had received at a public school, and to prepare 
himself for a career of distinction that seemed 
open to him. Of his brothers, one was at Cam- 
bridge, reading for the Church ; the other two 
were destined for the Army. His father, an 
old St. Kenelm's man, had, for many years, 
practised at the Bar the gentlemanly profession 
of doing nothing upon a moderate income, 
when the death of an uncle put him in posses- 
sion of the family estates in Worcestershire. 
Shortly after this event, he was married by a 
rich heiress in that county — at least, the sport- 
ing friends with whom, before his marriage, 
Mr. Coiner did chiefly associate, gave her credit 
for making all the running, and scoring an easy 
kill. His wife, a woman of energetic charac- 
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ter, and the most ambitious views, devoted her- 
self to the task of making the name of Coiner 
famous in the land. It was entirely owing to 
her exertions that her husband was returned as 
member for Stickborough. But although she 
succeeded in getting Mr. Coiner into the House, 
and could defy any adversary to oust him from 
his seat, she was utterly unable to inflame him 
with any of her own dreams of ambition. Mr. 
Coiner had grown into a jolly, self-satisfied, 
easy-going man, whose greatest enjoyment was 
in field-sports, and whose sole idea of Par- 
liamentary duty was to vote according to the 
command of his chief. During a political career 
of eighteen years, he had but upon one occa- 
sion favoured the House with his eloquence — 
that was when a railway company sought a 
bill to enable them to construct a line, a part 
of which would pass through his park. Then 
was Mr. Coiner indeed moved ; and in a speech 
remarkable for its brevity, he warned the 
House that the glorious British constitution 
must inevitably crumble into the dust if such a 
violation of the most sacred private rights were 
permitted. " Yes, begad I" (Mr. Coiner's favour- 
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ite expression), " that it must." His eloquence 
did not prevent the passing of the Bill ; but, 
for some reason or other, the line was never 
constructed. Mr. Coiner's warning voice had 
doubtless kindled some smouldering spark of 
patriotism in the hearts of those confounded 
Radicals — such, at least, was Mr. Coiner's harm- 
less boast ; ^^ and, begad, it was something to 
boast of!" 

Mrs. Coiner had long since despaired of 
making anything of her husband, and had 
centred all her hopes in Herbert, whose school 
career augured most favourably for his future 
success in life. Herbert was expected to do 
great things at Oxford ; and it was a most 
bitter disappointment to Mrs. Coiner when the 
list of those who had taken honours in Modera- 
tions came out, and his name figured in the 
third class; nevertheless, she consoled herself 
with the thought that her son would make up 
for it in Greats. Herbert himself, who inherited 
much of his father's disposition, hardly shared 
her hopes; not that he was idle — when he 
could spare the time, he read steadily enough ; 
but, alas ! giddy youth will hold the study of 
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ancient philosophers and historians in less 
.honour than the glories of aquatic triumphs. 
There was the, boatrclub, of which he was cap- 
tain, to be looked after. Thanks mainly to 
Herbert's exertions, the college eight had risen 
in three years from the place of fourteenth to 
the prouder post of second on the river ; and it 
was his most earnest desire to raise it to the 
head of the river before he lefb college. Such a 
triumph would, in his opinion, more than com- 
pensate the loss of a class in the schools. 

The perusal of Thackeray's Miscellanies did 
not seem to afford Herbert Coiner unqualified 
satisfaction ; for in a few minutes he closed the 
book, and pitched it on to the book-case. There 
was something very like a frown upon his 
handsome face as he lay, apparently absorbed 
in watching the smoke which curled gracefully 
upwards from the bowl of his pipe. The frown 
cleared ojBT, though, as he heard the sound of 
footsteps racing up the staircase. He jumped 
up as the door was dashed open, and Haller, 
followed less boisterously by the man of whom 
he had been in quest, entered the room. 

Longley and Coiner having greeted each 
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other cordially, Haller proceeded to give the 
particulars of his grand iDvention to the for-, 
men He was interrupted in the middle of an 
eloquent oration upon its merits by Coiner, 
who reminded him that he had been inveigled 
tip that break-neck staircase solely by the pro- 
mise of beer, and that beer and nothing else 
could satisfy him. 

"What an impatient mortal you are, my 
Tommy 1" complained Haller. " Well, I will 
gratify your craving. You see, my friends, the 
simplicity of the design. Yo\i unlock the pad- 
lock thus," suiting the action to the word; 
"you open the lid. What a prospect 1 flow 
delightful to the ravished sense ! — as our 
favourite poet hath it. That is not all ; you let 
down one of the ends of the box to facilitate 
the extraction of the cheering fluid. Behold 1 
There you are." 

" Certainly a most ingenious contrivance," 
said Longley ; " but how do you intend to ex- 
tract the cheering fluid ?" 

" Extract it 1" cried Haller ; " the tap — ^hang 
it 1 I've quite forgotten that. Here's a go I We 
are done." 
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" You old idiot I" exclaimed Coiner ; ** you 
don't mean to say that you haven't got a 
tap?" 

*' Alas ! my Tommy, it is but too true. Fool, 
ass, knave that I am, I've forgotten it 1 What 
can we do ?" 

" Better knock the head off," suggested Coi- 
ner, whose thirst increased with the difficulty of 
gratifying it. 

" You forget that it isn't a bottle. Tommy. 
That won't do." 

"Have you any straws!" asked Longley. 
" If you have, we can bore a hole in the cask, 
and get the beer out by suction." 

" You excellent man 1" cried Haller. " I 
ought to have a lot, if my scout has spared 
them. Let us see." 

A search in several drawers and cupboards 
was productive of a bundle of the straws used 
for Summer cups. It was the work of a very 
short time to bore a hole in the cask ; a straw 
was then inserted, and Coiner, after a long * 
application to it, pronounced his thirst subdued 
and the contents of the cask most excellent. 
Longley and Haller followed suit, and of course 
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agreed with Coiner's favourable verdict. All 
three were of opinion that this novel mode of 
beer-drinking was far preferable to any mode 
ordinarily adopted. Cigar-boxes were then 
examined, in the vain hope of finding cigars 
which had been left in them at Midsummer » 
All the boxes proving to be empty, Haller pro- 
duced some pipes and tobacco for himself and 
Longley, Coiner being already supplied, and 
the three young men, taking unto themselves 
the most comfortable seats, proceeded to nar- 
rate the various events which had occurred 
since their separation. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE LONG VACATION. 



*' npELL me, Punch," quoth Coiner, as Haller 

^ concluded the account of a remarkable 
cricket-match in which he had played during 
the " Long," " what induced you to come up to- 
day? You said something about a father's 
wiles being the cause ; let us hear all about 
them." 

" The paternal Haller must indeed be wily, if 
he can score over his son," observed Longley, 
very truthfiilly. 

** Thanks for your good opinion," replied 
Haller. "Let me have one more pull at the 
cask, and then I will narrate my misfortunes." 

Having refreshed himself and re-lighted his 
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pipe, Haller seated himself and proceeded to 
unfold his sorrows. 

« Yon must know that my governor's ide^s 
of 'Varsity life are rather peculiar. He fencies, 
amongst other things, that we commence work 
as soon as we come up, and, consequently, that 
every day I remain down after the beginning 
of term is a day wasted, and a diminution of 
my chance of success in the awful day of ex- 
amination. Strange to relate, I have never 
been able to convince him of the error of his 
views. Last term I made him happy by con- 
senting to come up on the Friday, the first day 
— at least, I didn't exactly promise to come up 
then, but I raised no objections to his proposal 
that I should do so. The Friday came, and I 
quitted the home of my childhood. Instead of 
coming up here, though, I went to town, and 
wrote a most polite note to our master, request- 
ing him to allow me to return to college on the 
following Tuesday, as matters of great import- 
ance demanded my presence in London. That 
was true enough, for a most important party 
was coming off, and I had promised a certain 
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lady — you may call her my grandmamma, if 
you like " 

*• Yes, we'll call her his grandmamma," cried 
Coiner ; " proceed. Punch." 

*' I had promised her to be there, so I couldn't 
get out of it ; accordingly I went. I came up 
on the Tuesday, and flattered myself that I had 
managed matters splendidly. As ill-luck would 
have it, however, my governor heard that I 
had been at the hop." 

"The chances were that he would. Didn't 
you allow for them in your calculations ?" asked 
Coiner. 

" Yes, I did, my Tommy; but who could have 
anticipated his artfulness ? I went home for 
the * Long,' not having heard anything to cause 
me to suspect that I was found out. My mo- 
ther and sisters clearly knew nothing about it, 
or I should have done so. I fancied that I was 
safe. Well, the day for my return drew near ; 
yesterday arrived, horresco referens! Some 
neighbours of ours had asked me to a croquet- 
party for to-morrow afternoon, and I had ac- 
cepted, as I particularly wished to go." 
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" To see your grandmamma?" inquired Long- 
ley. 

" To see another grandmamma, my friend," 
replied Haller, correctingly. "The governor 
had been remarkably amiable all the morning, 
80 I thought that I might venture to ask his 
permission to stay down till to-morrow even- 
ing ; of course that would have meant Monday, 
or, perhaps, Tuesday. I must have some more 
beer before I can tell the rest,'' sighed Haller, 
rising and going to the cask. 

Various were the surmises of his two friends 
as to the nature of the catastrophe, whilst he 
refreshed himsell He resumed : 

*^ My father was alone in his study when I 
asked him if I might come up to-morrow night. 
I pointed out to him that I should lose no time 
by so doing, and reminded him of the deference 
that I had shown to his wishes the term before. 
Whew ! up he jumped, like a lamplighter ; his 
&ce was as red as a hard-boiled lobster. All 
the rage that had been pent up for six months 
burst forth. How he abused me ! I had de- 
ceived him ; 1 had behaved as no gentleman 
^would behave; I bad told him a fiJaehood. 
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This I had the courage to deny, but my denial 
only made him worse. I had disgraced myself, 
deceived him most grossly, laughed him to 
scorn, taken the first step to ruin, indulged in 
the vilest dissipation. Lord, how he stormed 
at me! Then he accused me of wishing to 
repeat my crimes ; but he wouldn't have it — no, 
he would NOT have it ; he wouldn't allow me to 
disgrace and ruin him — that he wouldn't 1 I 
was so taken aback that I hadn't a word to 
say for myself. Then he said that he should 
in future always take me to Oxford himself; he 
wouldn't give me a chance of deceiving him 
again. To cut my tale short, he positively did 
bring me up to-day, and having seen me safely 
into college, went up to town, where, I have 
no doubt, he'll engage in far greater dissipation 
than I, his innocent child, ever did." 

The idea of Haller's having been taken up to 
Oxford, like a truant to school, was too much 
for the gravity of Coiner and Longley, who 
fairly roared with laughter at the discomfiture 
of their friend. 

'* Poor little fellow 1" said Coiner at last, " his 
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daddy shall get him a nnrse to look after 

him r 

** It is all very well for you fellows to laugh,'* 
complained Haller, raefolly, ^ bat for me this 
affidr is confoundedly unpleasant, for my 
governor went away without giving me any 
money. He was only too glad to have an ex- 
cuse for not doing so ; that is, in reality, the 
secret of the whole affair." 

^ He will come round in time," said Longley, 
^ and if you want any coin I shall be happy to 
lend you some." 

" 1 know, old boy, I know that ; but Fm not 
hard up at present; my mother gave me a 
tenner.'* 

** Amiable mother !" observed Coiner. 

"What made you come up to-day. Long- 
ley V' asked Haller, wishing to change the sub- 
ject of conversation. 

** My aunt and cousin, with whom I have been 
stopping lately, were going up to London, and 
80 I thought that I had better accompany them 
part of the way." 

'*I hope that they are quite well," said 
IIaller» with a slight embarrassment of manner. 
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" Very well, thank you. Why did you not 
come over and see us at Leamington ?" 

" Because I only got back to Kenilworth 
from the Khine a week ago. I prevailed upon 
my governor to let me make a month's tour in 
Rhineland. Since my return, my mother and 
the girls have monopolised my time." 

**Had your grandmamma none of iti" asked 
Coiner. 

" No, none of it," replied Haller, in a positive 
tone. 

"Come now. Punch," laughed Coiner, "we 
know that you are the spooniest fellow that 
ever breathed. Confess your sins, and we shall 
forgive you." 

" I've nothing to confess, my dear Tommy," 
declared Haller, emphatically. " Did you make 
a long stay at Leamington I" he continued, turn- 
ing to Longley. 

" Not a very long one, about three weeks," 
replied Longley. " I went over to Norway in 
the beginning of July ; had some salmon fishing, 
and remained out there for the first three weeks 
of the shooting season, which begius, in Nor- 
way, on the 15th of August." 

£2 
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" What did you kill ?" enquired Coiner. 

" Ryper — a species of wood-grouse — ptar- 
migan and black game principally. I tried 
after a bear, too, but hadn't the luck to get a 
shot at him." 

"Are there many bears out there t" asked 
Haller. 

" Up in Nordland and Finmark I believe there 
are ; but I didn't go so far north. I hope to go 
there next Summer." 

" I should like to go with you," said Haller. 
" Although I haven't had many opportunities of 
distinguishing myself with a gun, still I have a 
conviction that in me is the making of a noble 
sportsman. But you, my Tommy, have, doubt- 
less, slain no end of birds and beasts this season, 
haven't you ?" 

" No, 1 haven't," replied Coiner. " I only had 
a week's shooting altogether." 

**Whatr cried Haller. «I thought that 
Stickborough was such a famous place for 
game" 

**So it is* My &ther and brothers have . 
had very good sport, but I wasn't at home." 
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" Where were you then, Tommy I In foreign 
parts r 

" No ; I was down in Sussex, at a place called 
Seaford." 

" Seaford ; isn't that a little village between 
Brighton and Eastbourne ?" asked Longley. 

" Yes," curtly replied Coiner. 

" What on earth were you doing there f " said 
Longley. "I have ridden over to it from 
Brighton many a time. Surely it is a very dull 
place, is it not !" 

" Oh, no, not at all," answered Coiner. 

" What did you find to do there?" 

" Oh, there's the sea, you know, and the cliffs, 
and the downs, a mile or two off, and a place 
where you can catch eels ; and there's — oh, yes, 
there is plenty to do there." 

" Were you staying with friends ?" 

" Yes — ^no — I mean — that is, I was stopping 
with some people I know," replied Coiner, 
blushing violently. Haller, who had been 
listening attentively, noticed the blush, and 
cried, 

" A rat, a rat, I smell a rat I Now, Tommy, 
out with it all! Make a clean breast of 
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it ! What induced you to stop at Sea- 
ford ! " 

" To stop at Seaford," repeated Coiner ; " no- 
thing at all — that is," he added hastily, correct- 
ing himself, " it is a quiet place, and was recom- 
mended to me as a good place to read at ; that's 
all." 

" Gammon, my naughty Tommy ; there was 
other recommendation to make you go there." 

"No, upon my honour," said Coiner, with 
much more warmth than the occasion demanded. 
" I assure you that I went there solely from a 
wish to read quietly." 

" Can you assure me that you had no motive 
but your extraordinary desire to acquire know- 
ledge, for stopping on there, eh, Tommy !" 

"What motive could I have had, Punch?" 
asked Coiner. 

"That is what we wish to learn. Let me 
question you, my Tommy. Did you see any 
pretty girls at Seafordr 

"Yes, several," answered his persecuted 
friend ; "but I must be oSto change my flannels," 
he added, rising. 

" Not if I know it, Tommy," cried Haller, 
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springing up, locking the door and taking the 
key out. " You don't go from here until you 
have confided in us. Stand off 1" he continued, 
as Coiner made a rush at him, to obtain posses- 
sion of the key. " I shall throw the key out of 
the window.if you touch me, and, as my oak is 
sported, lest my scout, coming in suddenly, 
should see the beer, we shall have to stay here 
for Heaven knows how long. Sit down, old 
man, and be rational. Have some more beer." 

Resigning himself to his fate. Coiner took 
another pull at the contents of the cask, and 
then reseated himself. 

" Promise, honour bright," demanded Haller, 
" that you will not try to take the key from me, 
or out it goes." 

Knowing that Haller would put his threat 
into execution if he refused, Coiner gave the 
required promise, and Haller quitted the 
window. 

** Now tell us all about it. Tommy," said he. 
** Who was the fair captivator t" 

Coiner pretended not to hear the question, 
and asked Longley if he intended to row that 
Term. 
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**It won't do, old fellow," said Longley; 
^answer our questions first. TeU ns frankly, 
have yon lost your heart to any fiiir Sea- 
fordian?^ 

^No, I haTen't," replied Coiner solkfly. 
"Now, Tommy, friend of my chfldhood," 
appealed Haller, "surely you're not going to 
keep a secret firom ns. Yon know how inviola- 
Ue my secrecy is, and I am certain that Longley 
can be almost equally mum. TeU us all about 
it. We shall lock the tale in the depths of our 
hearts, and nothing shall extort it from us ; 
shall it, Longley ?" 

" Nothing," aflBrmed Longley. 

" There, Tommy," continued Haller, patting 

him on the back ; ^take courage and speak out." 

**Tou fellows will laugh and think that I 

have made a confounded ass of myself^ I know," 

began Coiner. 

** No, we shan't, old boy," said Longley. 
« Who of men is infiJUUe f asked HaUer. 
**Even I am not. I shan't laugh at you, 
Tommy, I promise," 

Taking courage from these assurances. Coiner 
went on : 
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" Well, then, I shall begin at the end, by 
telling you thai I am fairly booked ; not engaged, 
at least, but more in love than any other man 
has ever been." 

" Of course," observed Haller. " Who is the 
young lady ?" 

"A Miss Williams. I don't know anything 
about her people; 1 tried to find out about 
them, but failed. I had taken rooms in a large, 
old house, facing the sea, and a part of this 
house was occupied by an elderly lady, a Mrs. 
Martin ?" 

"Was she the owner?" asked Longley, as 
Coiner paused. 

" No, only a visitor, who had gone there for 
the Summer. I had the luck to save her pet 
cat from the jaws of a bull-dog, upon the day of 
my arrival at Seaford, and she was immensely 
grateful to me for doing so, and asked me to 
tea the same evening. It was there that I first 
met Lottie — I mean. Miss Williams. I shan't 
attempt to describe her to you." 

" Oh, do," interrupted Haller. " Was she fair 
or dark ?" 

" Very fair in complexion, with dark eyes, and 
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the loveliest golden-brown hair imaginable. 
Her figure was extremely slight, and she looked 
much younger than she really was." 

" What was her age ?" asked Haller. 

" Seventeen. Well, Mrs. Martin was profuse 
in her expressions of gratitude to me for sav- 
ing her cat's life. She talked of nothing but 
the virtues of her tabby all the evening, giv- 
ing me no chance of conversing •with Miss 
^yilliams. I do not suppose that we exchanged 
twenty words that night. Miss Williams 
seemed to be very quiet and reserved; but 
that 1 attributed to timidity. I thought that 
she was a remarkably pretty girl, but took 
little notice of her until she sat down to the 
piano to sing to us. I am no musician — 
don't care a pin for music, as a rule; but 
there was something in her voice which 
seemed to thrill through me — to — to " 

*' We understand, old fellow. Go on." 

*^I was playing chess with Mrs. Martin, so 
had no chance of conversing with the fair 
singer. I tried very hard to get the game 
over soon, by making the most duffing moves ; 
but the infer 1 mean the good old lady. 
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took such a time over her moves — perhaps 
suspecting that my mistakes were ruses to en- 
trap her — that it was ten o'clock before we 
finished, and then the maid came in with can- 
dlesticks, and I had to go." 

*^ Was Miss Williams a relation of Mrs. Mar- 
tin's I" inquired Longley. 

"No. I found that out next day. Some- 
how or other, I couldn't help thinking of this 
girl after I had left them. She was so very 
pretty, and had such wonderful eyes, and such 
a quiet, gentle manner, that I was altogether 
deeply impressed by her. Then her voice was 
so pathetic; it seemed to be ringing in my 
ears for long after I had heard her sing ; and 
several times I caught myself trying to sing 
her songs." 

" Ha ! ha I" laughed Haller. " Fancy our 
Tommy trying to sing a pathetic song I But 
I b^g your pardon, old boy," he added, seeing 
that Coiner seemed annoyed. 

" After that, I laid myself out to secure the 
friendship of the old lady," resumed Coiner. 
"I lent her books, and made her such little 
presents as I was able to. My windows over- 
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looked the common, and I could see when 
she went out for a walk, and I invariably 
managed to meet her and walk home with 
her." 

" Didn't she suspect anything ? " asked 
Longley. 

" Not she ; for I showed no marked atten- 
tion to Miss Williams. To tell you the truth, 
I hadn't the pluck to do so. She was so quiet, 
and soomod so simple-minded, that I could 
not attempt to pay her any compliments. I 
oven thought that she must imagine that I was 
a fool; for whenever I happened to be alone 
with hor, out walking — such occasions were very 
rare— I couldn't, for my life, think of any- 
thing to say to her, but walked along in si- 
lunois witli my heart beating like a school- 
girlV whon slxo is spoken to by a stranger." 

•* Poor old Tommy ! — ^you were fer gone 1" 
•yinimthiaod IhUlen 

*• Yi>»| I was awfully in love with her be- 
foiH^ I had known her a week. But," con- 
tinued (>ohu>r, more warmly, **it was utterly 
linponmblo to h<>lp loving her. Such a good- 
ntmni muoU a purity >va8 evident in everything 
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that she did or said, that anybody must have 
loved her who had so many opportunities of 
seeing her and hearing of her actions as I 
had." 

" How long were you at Seaford ?" asked 
Longley. 

"Altogether about two months," answered 
Coiner. 

" Did you tell her that you were smitten ?" 
inquired Haller. 

^* No, like an idiot, I didn't. I was in reality 
afraid to do so. She seemed to be far too 
good for me; and, although I made up my 
mind to tell her that I loved her, dozens of 
times, when the chance came, I never had the 
courage to seize it. I went to Seaford about 
the end of July, intending to stay there for a 
month, at the outside; but September came, 
and I staid on, declining to go home, on the 
ground that I was behindhand with work. At 
last my mother wrote to me, and insisted that 
I should go down to them at Stickborough — 
that was about the end of last month — and 
accordingly I had to go. By this time I was 
upon the most friendly terms with the old 
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lady. I used to take her and Lottie upon the 
sea, and occasionally I induced them to go for 
a drive in a basket-chaise, and I invariably 
spent my evenings with them, playing chess 
with the old lady, and listening to Lottie's 
songs. I assure you that I almost considered 
myself one of the family." 

" Bravo, Tommy I" cried Haller. " You made 
good use of your time — in one way, at all 
events. Pray go on." 

" Mrs. Martin seemed to be very sorry when I 
told her that I must leave Seaford — so did 
Lottie ; poor child, the tears were in her eyes 
as I told her. That was the time for me to 
have spoken, for we were alone, walking from 
the bookseller's to the house, but there was a 
lump in my throat, and I could hardly speak, 
and my eyes seemed dim, and I dared not look 
at her. Don't you think that I was a coward 1" 

" Not at all, my dear fellow," said Longley, 
warmly. 

" Well, I had one more chance before I left, 
and 1 lost that too. Lottie was alone when I 
went to say good-bye. I don't remember what 
I said exactly, but I tried to say that I was 
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very deeply pained at having to leave her. She 
did not comprehend my meaning, and answered, 
* And we, Mr. Coiner, shall miss you very, very 
much. But we shall see you again, shall we 
not V I answered in the affirmative, and at that 
moment the old lady came in, and Lottie told 
her that I should return to Seaford. Mrs. 
Martin seemed pleased, and asked me when. 1 
told her that I should run down for a week's 
quiet reading, before coming up here. She 
assured me that it would give her great pleasure 
to see me again, and then reminded me that I 
had no time to spare, if I wished to catch the 
train, so I had to say good-bye, and hurry off." 

" Well, Tommy," asked Haller, as his friend 
paused in his narrative. 

" I felt awfully lonely and down in the 
mouth after I had left Seaford, and' my mother 
noticed it, but luckily attributed it to hard 
reading, whereat she was delighted, for she is 
very anxious that I should do well in ' Greats'." 

"A feeling common to parents, especially 
fathers, who have sons at the 'Varsity," ob- 
served Haller, sighing deeply. 

"I wrote to Mrs. Martin as soon as I got 
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home," continued Coiner, "and waited three 
days for an answer, but none came. Do what 
I would, I couldn't keep my mind from thinking 
of Lottie. My father swore that I was altered, 
and that I should never make a sportsman — he 
cares for nothing but sport, you must know — 
and my brothers lamented the change that 
they said they saw in me, and the one who is at 
Cambridge proposed that I should go into the 
Church instead of him. I myself felt that I was 
quite a changed being, and I knew the cause, but 
that I kept to myself. I was very anxious to 
hear from Mrs. Martin, as you may suppose, and 
when three days passed, bringing me no letter 
from her, I became positively uneasy, and fan- 
cied that something must have happened to her 
or Lottie. I couldn't very well write to Mrs. 
Martin again, so I sent a letter to my landlady 
at Seaford, requesting her to write to me by 
return of post, and tell me if I had left a note- 
book behind me. That was a mere excuse for 
writing, of course, for I had left no book." 

"What an artful old dodger 1" said Haller, 
approvingly. 

" My landlady replied by return of post, as I 
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wished. She had not been able to find the 
book, naturally enough. Her letter realized 
my fear that something had happened, for it 
told me that Mrs. Martin and Lottie had quit* 
ted Seaford suddenly, two days after I had 
left." 

** Was any reason given 1" asked Longley. 

" No, none. This news drove me half-mad, 
for I imagined that all kinds of things had hap- 
pened to them. I couldn't remain at Stick- 
borough, so I persuaded my mother that it was 
absolutely necessary that I should get on with 
my work, and return to Seaford. My landlady 
could tell me nothing about the cause of their 
departure, beyond the fact th^t two letters had 
come for Mrs. Martin one evening, which seemed 
to distress them deeply, and that they went up 
to London the next day." 

" Didn't you know Mrs. Martin's address in 
town ?" inquired Haller. 

*' No ; but my landlady had the address of a 
lawyer whom Mrs. Martin had given as a refer- 
ence when she went to Seaford. Well, I felt 
half-mad with vexation, and cursed my idiocy 
in not having spoken out before I left Seaford. 

VOL. I. F 
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I wrote again to Mrs. Martin, at the lawyer's, 
begging her to let me see her in London ; and, 
to kill the time which must elapse before I 
could hear from her, tried to read. It was no 
go, though. I tried hard enough, but every 
word seemed to me to be Lottie. I wandered 
about the place, revisiting every spot which I 
had been to with her, lingering for hours in 
places where she had been. I even kissed a 
large stone upon which she used to sit upon the 
beach." 

" Poor old fellow 1" said Haller, his eyes glis- 
tening. 

"The days passed, and no letter came from 
Mrs. Martin. I could stand it no longer, so at 
last I went to town, and found out the lawyer, 
a Mr. Smith, who gave me Mrs. Martin's ad- 
dress. That was last Tuesday. I called upon 
her at once, but she was unwell, and could not 
see me. From the servant, however, I learnt 
that Miss Williams was not with her. Fancy 
how that increased my distress ! I called again 
on Wednesday, still I could not see Mrs. Mar- 
tin. Then I wrote her a note, begging her to 
see me, and she very kindly consented to 
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receive me in her bedroom. She seemed to be 
extremely unwell, but in my impatience I took 
little notice of that, and poured out my confes- 
sion at once. She did not seem surprised at it 
— in fact, she told me that she had guessed my 
feelings from the letter which I had written to 
her from Stickborough. 

" * And do you think that Lottie can ever 
care for me V I asked outright. 

" * My dear young friend,' she replied, very 
gently, *I cannot say anything about that. 
You are very young, and your affections may 
change.' 

" This I indignantly denied ; whereupon she 
added, 

" * You have often told me of your plans and 
of the career which your family have marked 
out for you. It might be your ruin if you 
offended your family by marrying Lottie.' 

" ' But,' I cried, * what objection can be raised 
by anyone against her f 

** Against her, nothing ; except that she has 
no money,' she answered. * But there are very 
many reasons against your marrying into her 
family.' 

f2 
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•**Butl shall not marry her fiumlyri ex- 
claimed. 

*^ * That has nothicg to do with it/ she said. 
* I am ^^eaking to jon as a mother irould speak 
to ho* son ; and I beg yoa most eamesUy to* 
give up all idea of manying her.* 

^ ' Then I most podtirely r^bse to do so,' I 
cried. *I love Lottie, God alone knows how 
deariy, and no earthly power, save the wish to 
make her happier, shall indnce me to give np 
the hope of making her my wife.' " 

** Bravo! dear old Tommy,'' said HaMer, 
patting Coiner on the ba<^ ^Did the old 
woman relent f '^ 

^ She lay silent for several minntes, and at 
last I asked her if she wonld give me Lottie's 
address* She refused. I then asked if Lottie 
was in London. She wonld not tell me, bnt 
said that she was with her iather. 

*' * She has no mother, has she V I inquired. 
***No,' answered Mrs. Martin; *her mother 
died when Lottie was three yeais old, and 
Lottie has lived with me for the last twelve 
years/ 

" • Has she many brothers and sisters f I asked. 
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"*Only one sister — younger than herself,' 
replied Mrs. Martin. 

" * Then the father is objectionable V I ven- 
tured to say. 

" Mrs. Martin would tell me nothing further, 
but bade me. ring the bell for her maid, and 
upon the servant's entering the room, said that 
she felt too exhausted to talk more, and must 
wish me good-bye. Of course I had to go ; 
but before I left I induced her to consent that 
I should call upon her again in the course of a 
fortnight. With this poor consolation I must 
be contented." 

^^ Yours is indeed a romantic case," said 
Longley, as his friend concluded his story. " Do 
you think that the girl loves you?" 

" Yes, I believe so ; and yet I cannot say 
why she should. I feeU however, that she 
does." 

" And you could find out nothing about the 
father ?" asked Haller. 

"No, nothing. I walked half over London 
yesterday, in the hope of meeting Lottie by 
chance. Of course I didn't do so. I have no 
reason for thinking that she is in London." 
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"Well, old fellow," said Longley, very 
gravely, " this is a most serious matter to you. 
What do you think your people would say if 
they knew f " 

"I neither know nor care,*' replied Coiner, 
with all the fervour of a lover of twenty-one 
years. 

"That means," continued Longley, "that 
they would object most strongly. Mrs. Martin 
was right in saying that such a marriage might 
be your ruin." 

Coiner answered hotly that he had hoped for 
sympathy from Longley, not for a lecture. 
He was the best judge of his own affairs. 

" Don't lose your temper, old man," replied 
Longley. " I want to counsel you for the best. 
You evidently love the girl most deeply, and 
your love does not seem likely to change in a 
hurry." 

" You do not take me for a villain, I hope f 
asked Coiner passionately. 

'* No, or I should not have the pleasure of 
being your friend," answered Longley, calmly. 
" Let us think the matter over. Did Mrs. Martin 
live in any style ?" 
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"Not expensively, but as a perfect lady 
should," said Coiner. " She had few friends, I 
think, and did not lay herself out to make any. 
During the two months that I was at Seaford 
she only had one visitor, a crusty old fellow, 
named Wilson.'' 

" Was he a frequent visitor !'* 

" No; only came once — from London,! think — 
and remained for a few hours." 

" Did he seem to be on intimate terms with 
them f " 

"I d»n't know, not having been present 
during his visit. I met him on the stairs, as I 
was going out, and heard him cursing their 
steepness." 

*' Whereabouts in London did Mr& Martin 
Uve?" 

" Up by Westboume Grove. She lives in a 
small house, but it seemed very well furnished." 

"Did the lawyer say anything particular 
when you asked for Mrs. Martin's address t" 

"No; merely asked if I was a friend of 
hers." 

"Couldn't you find anything out from the 
maid ?" asked Hallen 
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** I didn't try — at least, I hadn't the 
chance." 

^* Ah, then there is hope," said flaller. *^ Have 
you exhausted your inquiries, Mr. Senior 
Counsel ? " he. inquired, addressing Long- 
ley. 

"For the present. You take them up, 
Punch," said Longley. 

"Well, then, now for the Junior Counsel. 
Tell me, prisoner," he asked, turning towards 
Coiner, and assuming an inquisitorial air, ^^ was 
the said serving-maid comely t" 

^ Don't be a fool," said Coiner, shortly. 

" Could not be if I tried, Tommy. But tell 
me, it was the same maid who was at Seaford, 
wasn't it t" 

"Yes, it was," answered Coiner, "but she 
didn't open the door." 

" And is she good-looking ? Now, tell 
me!" 

" Tolerably good-looking," replied his friend. 

" Well, that will do. Now listen to my plan. 
I shall go to town and waylay that maid as she 
returns from the public-house laden with foam- 
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ing beaker ; or if she is superior to the class of 
servants who fetch beer, as she wends her way 
from the purveyors of other necessaries home- 
wards, I shall accost her ; she will be captivated ; 
I shall tip her; she will tell me everything. 
What do you think of that ?" 

" Ingenious, but impracticable," said Longley. 
" Something might be found out through that 
servant, though, when you call upon Mrs. 
Martin, Coiner. Give her a handsome present, 
and ask her to tell you what she knows. Take 
my word for it that she will assist you; all 
women love to have a finger in a matter of this 
kind. When are you going up to town t" 

" Next Wednesday week," answered Coiner. 

** I don't see that anything can be done be- 
fore then." 

"Nor I," said Haller. **Keep your pecker 
up. Tommy, and we shall floor all your adver- 
saries yet. But there goes the dinner-bell. We 
are late for Hall, so let us go and dine at the 
Randolph." 

The two others agreed to this proposition, 
and Coiner hurried off to change his flannels. 
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Haller dosed and carefully fitstened the box 
oontaining the cask, and he and Longley then 
proceeded to follow their love-stricken friend. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A DESPERATE MEASURE. 



IT was the evening of the sixteenth of Octo- 
ber, a few hours after the conversation re- 
corded in our last chapter. In a large room, 
dimly lighted by a shaded lamp, an old man 
lay upon a bed of sickness. His cheeks were 
hollow, but flushed with an unnatural glow; 
his eyes sunken, but shining with a strange 
brightness. One thin, sadly wasted hand lay 
upon the counterpane, almost as white it was 
as the counterpane itself; the other was pressed 
upon his fevered head. 

By his bedside stood three persons, a mother 
and two sons. A tall, handsome woman of 
some fifty years was the mother ; tall, too, were 
the sons, dark-featured and resolute-looking. 
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Their dress bore evidence that they had just 
accomplished some long journey. At the foot 
of the bed stood a nurse. The mother bent 
over the invalid, and asked, in a low, soft 
voice, 

" Are you feeling better now, Henry, dear ?" 

The sick man made no answer, but closed his 
eyes wearily. Perhaps he had not heard her 
question. 

" The dear boys have arrived," continued the 
lady; "they are here. Will you speak to 
them f 

The sick man slowly turned his head, and 
gazed upon the two young men who were 
standing by his bedside. Deeper grew the 
flush upon his cheeks, and brighter shone his 
eyes, but he said nothing. 

" My dear uncle," said the elder of the bro- 
thers, stepping forward, "I am so grieved to 
find you ill. Do you feel better?" 

" Can I do anything for you, uncle t" asked 
the younger. 

The old man shook his head impatiently, and 
muttered, in a feeble tone, " Go, go ; let me rest 
— let me rest I" 
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The mother silently beckoned to her Bond, 
and the three quitted the room noiseleBsly, and 
descended to the drawing-room. 

" He is very ill, you see," observed the mo- 
ther, when the door was closed. *^I am so 
glad, my dear boys, that you have come at 
last." 

** We should have been here a fortnight ago, 
had we not missed the steamer at Tromso," said 
the elder. "Have you found anything more 
out about the will !" 

"Nothing about the will, my dear Ralph," 
answered the mother ; " but I fear that what he 
said about Charlotte's children is true enough." 

" Then we may swear that he has made a 
second willt" exclaimed the younger man, 
loudly. 

" Don't speak so excitedly, my dear Fred," 
said the mother. " Let me tell you all that I 
know. Who on earth can that be ?" she cried, 
as a double-knock was heard at the door. " Oh, 
yes, it must be the doctor." 

" Dr. EUaby," announced a servant, ushering 
a grave-looking man into the room. 

" Ah I my dear Dr. EUaby," exclaimed Mrs. 
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Coulter, advancing to meet him ; " let me intro- 
duce my dear boys to you. Ralph and Fred, 
this is Dr. EUaby, of whose talents everybody 
has heard. Sit down, my dear Dr. EUaby, 
pray." 

" I cannot stop," said the doctor, bowing to 
the two young men ; " I will just see our pa- 
tient, and then I must be off to another. Any 
change in his condition ?" 

" No, my dear doctor. He is very calm and 
quiet, and seems to be sensible. I trust that 
he is recovering." 

*'We must not be too confident, my dear 
madam. A relapse may come at any moment. 
This quiet is possibly a result of exhaustion, 
but I had better see him at once." 

" Certainly, my dear doctor ; I will go with 
you. Excuse me for a few minutes, my dear 
boys," and Mrs. Coulter preceded the doctor to 
the sick man's room. 

"What do you think of it all?" asked Fred, 
after a few moments' silence. 

" I don't think that uncle's case is very des- 
perate," answered his brother, moodily. " That 
doctor looks like a clever man." 
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"Yes," muttered Fred, and each again sat 
silent, busy with his own thoughts. 

Soon Mrs. Coulter and the doctor returned. 

"He seems rather better," said the latter, 
entering the room, " but he is very weak. We 
must keep his strength up. I have given the 
nurse full directions about that. We must hu- 
mour him as much as possible. Who is the Mr. 
Smith for whom he asks V 

" Our family lawyer ; a very old friend," re- 
plied Mrs. Coulter. 

The two brothers exchanged a glance full of 
significance. 

" Has he not made his will ?" 

" Oh 1 yes, my dear doctor — years ago. We 
are his only relations, you know." 

" I should let him see Mr. Smith soon," said 
Dr. Ellaby. " 1 apprehend no immediate dan- 
ger, but it is always well to be prepared for the 
worst. He may wish to make some alterations 
in his will." 

" Perhaps, poor dear man 1 Mr. Smith has 
been sent for, and is coming to-night." 

" That is right," observed the doctor. " It is 
possible that there may be a recurrence of the 
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violence," he continued, taking a small bottle 
from his pocket ; " in which case it will be well 
to give him a composing draught. This bottle, 
you see, is marked off into ten parts. Shoul4 
he have an attack, give him one part, and 
should that fail in producing the desired result, 
give him two parts, after the lapse of an hour ; 
should he still continue violent, give him three 
parts. After the lapse of another hour you 
might give him the rest, supposing that the 
previous doses had no effect. Be very careful, 
though, to let an hour elapse between giving 
him the doses. You understand me, my dear 
madam V 

" Perfectly, my dear doctor. I shall see to it 
myself." 

" Pray do so, for nurses are apt to be care- 
less. Good evening, my dear madam. I shall 
come again in the morning." 

"Good evening, dear Dr. EUaby. Ralph, 
will you go down with Dr. EUaby f " 

** Pray don't trouble," said the doctor, quit- 
ting the room ; but Ralph protested that it was 
no trouble, and accompanied him downstairs. 

" Do you think that my uncle will recover ?" 
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he asked, as Dr. EUaby shook hands with him 
in the hall. 

'^ I think that he may do so ; but he is in a 
very critical state. Good-bye," and the doctor 
departed. 

Ralph returned to the drawing-room, and 
seating himself upon a sofa by his mother, asked 
her to tell him her news. Mrs. Coulter, having 
drawn a footstool from under the sofa, and 
placed her feet upon it, began : 

" You may fancy, my dear boys, how anxious 
I was to find out all about this distressing mat- 
ter — I mean, of course, the will. I tried to as- 
certain more fi:om your uncle in his intervals of 
sanity, but he, poor dear man, would tell me 
nothing. He seemed to be suspicious of me 
when I questioned him, so, of course, it would 
have been most unwise to pursue my inquiries. 
I did what I could, though, and sent for Mr. 
Smith, to ask him if he knew anything about 
these children." 

" You didn't say anything to Smith about a 
second will, I hope ?" cried Ralph, eagerly. 

" Of course not, my dear boy; for I knew that, 
if Mr. Smith knew of such a will, he would tell 
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me. I soon found out that he was altogether 
ignorant of its existence, supposing it to exist, 
nor did he know anything of the children ; but 
he told me something which makes me feol 
pretty sure that they are actually living." 

" What was that?" interrupted Fred. 

"For the last twelve years Mr. Smith has 
been paying twenty pounds a month to a per- 
son named Martin, and the same sum to some- 
body of the name of Williams, for your uncle." 

" What I" cried Ralph — "nearly five hundred 
a year ? What a monstrous shame !" 

"Your uncle is richer than you think, my 
dear Ralph." 

" What is he worth ?" 

"Mr. Smith thinks about four thousand a 
year." 

" Good Heavens 1" exclaimed Fred. " I had 
no idea that he was so rich I And are we to 
lose this ?" 

" Pray go on, mother," said Ralph. " Be 
quiet, Fred." 

"I naturally thought that such sums could 
only be paid for the support and education of 
these children," resumed his mother, "and I 
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took steps for ascertaining the truth of my sup- 
position. I found out the address of Mrs. Mar- 
tin, — she lives close by here, — and discovered 
that a girl, a Miss Williams, had been living 
with her for many years. That was confirma- 
tion enough — wasn't it, my dear boys? I 
wanted to make quite sure, though, so I 
ordered Mr. Smith to discontinue his payments 
to these people, and to tell them, should they 
have any communications to make upon the 
subject, to write to me." 

"Did Smith do as you wished ?" asked Ralph. 

" He demurred a little at first, but, upon my 
telling him that it was your uncle's wish, he 
consented. In matters of this kind, my dear 
boys, one must always act for the best. I am 
sure that I was only actuated by a sense of 
duty." 

« Of course, Mater," said Ralph. " Well ?" 

"Mr. Smith wrote the letters — at least, he 
wrote to Mrs. Martin ; the other person always 
called at the ofiice for his money. Let me see, 
that was on the 28th of last month — no letter 
has come from Mrs. Martin since." 

" And the other ? — what did he say ?" 

g2 
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" He seemed greatly surprised, Mr. Smith 
told me, and asked if that was your uncle's 
final determination ? Mr. Smith told him that 
it was; and he went away, and hasn't been 
heard of since. It is to Mr. Smith's interest to 
stand by us, for he tells me that most of your 
uncle's property is real — meaning in land — ^and 
tied down tightly. He hopes to continue in the 
management of it." 

"Do you know how it is left?" inquired 
Ralph. 

" Yes. Your uncle has left the London estate 
to you ; and the Birmingham property to Fred. 
It seems that he has always invested his savings 
in land about Birmingham. There is a charge 
in my favour ; and the whole is strictly en- 
tailed." 

" This is according to the old will, of course. 
When was it made ?" 

" Oh 1 a long time ago, my dear Ralph — 
fifteen years ago, at the least, I should say." 

"Have you any more news about these 
children ?" asked Fred. 

" No, none, my dear boy," replied his mother. 
** I called at Mrs. Martin's the other day, but 
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she was unwell, and could not see me. I found 
out, however, that the girl had left her a few 
days before. I promised to call again, but 
didn't give my card or name." 

*'That was right," said Ralph. "And has 
nothing been heard of Williams f 

" Nothing at all ; nor could I make inquiries, 
for I cannot ascertain his address. Mr. Smith 
does not know it." 

" Is there any chance of this man Williams 
turning out to be Serrall, Aunt Charlotte's hus- 
band?" 

"That is my fear. Who else can he be? 
According to Mr. Smith's description of him, 
he is about the size of that bad man — in 
height, at least; but Serrall was thin, and 
wore a beard; this man is fat, and closely 
shaven." 

" Such a change could easily have taken 
place in him," said Ralph, moodily. "Did 
you not say that uncle wished to see Smith ?" 

" Yes, my dear, he has asked for him repeat- 
edly, but I did not think that it would be wise 
to let him see him in his present state, poor 
dear man. This morning, however, he got 
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quite violent, and insisted that Mr. Smith should 
be sent for at once. I had just received your 
telegram from Ostend, saying that you should 
be here by six o'clock, so I wrote and asked Mr. 
Smith to come at nine, that we might talk 
matters over first." 

** You have not found out Mr. Alder, I sup- 
pose V asked Fred. ' 

"No, my dear boy; but I am not certain 
that that was his name, as I told you." 

'* Yes," said Fred ; " but we lost your letter — 
it was washed out of Ralph's pocket in an upset 
that we had, going to Tromso — at least, that's 
how we account for the loss." 

"My dearest boys," cried the mother, in 
alarm, " you were upset ! What fearful danger I 
Did you catch cold ?" 

The two men smiled at their mother's 
anxiety. 

" No, Mater, we didn't catch cold," answered 
Ralph ; " but we lost your letter, and our letter 
of credit, and had to telegraph to Jeussen for 
another. That is the cause of our delay in 
returning home. But Smith is coming at nine ; 
and it is now half- past eight." 
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** True," said Fred ; " we had better make up 
our minds to some energetic course of action, 
for of course uncle wants to see him about this 
second will." 

" And he must find out what I have ordered 
Mr. Smith to do about those horrid people," 
observed Mrs. Coulter, in a tone that betrayed 
her anxiety. " That will be truly distressing." 

" I believe you. Mater," replied Fred, posi- 
tively. "Cannot we prevent his seeing Smith? 
or can we square Smith, and make matters 
safe?" 

"I fear not," sighed his mother. '"Never 
mind; I daresay I can persuade your poor 
dear uncle that he gave the order when his 
mind was wandering." 

" We are on the verge of an abyss, mother," 
said Ralph, slowly and distinctly. "If uncle 
sees Smith, the chances are that it will be our 
ruin. He must not see him." 

"Quite right, Ralph 1" exclaimed Fred, em- 
phatically. 

" But, my dear boys, how ever are we to 
prevent it ? Your uncle is recovering. If he 
does not see Mr. Smith to-night, he will see 
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him some other time, and bo it will come 
to the same thing in the end." 

" No, it will not," said Ralph, in deep, ear- 
nest tones. " To us time is everything. Come 
what may, we must gain to-night, and trust 
to Providence for what time may bring. Uncle 
must not see Smith to-night. Do yoa not 
agree with me, Fred ?" 

" Most decidedly," answered his brother. 

"But, dear Ralph," objected Mrs. Coulter, 
" we shall only be postponing the evil day. He 
must see Mr. Smith eventually." 

" I am not so sure of that," replied Ralph, 
slowly. "You think that uncle will recover; 
I do not. What do you think, Fred?" and 
the young man gazed at his brother with eyes 
fall of meaning. 

"I fear that he cannot recover," declared 
Fred, returning his brother's gaze. 

" Oh I my dear boys I" cried their mother, 
" do not say that ! If anything happened to 
my brother, I should never get over it. I am 
sure that I have taken every care of him. I 
have nursed him, and sat up night after 
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night with him, praying and hoping for the 
best." 

Here Mrs. Coulter's feelings overpowered her, 
and she burst into tears. 

"Don't give way, mother," begged Ralph, 
consolingly. "Fred and I have prayed and 
hoped for the best, likewise. Let us continue 
to do so. Now let us consider how w© may 
prevent Smith's seeing uncle to-night." 

"How are we prevent it, dear Ralph?" 
asked Mrs. Coulter, drying her eyes. 

Ralph rose from the sofa ; he walked to 
the mantelpiece, and took up the little bottle 
which Dr. EUaby had given to his mother. 

" This bottle," he said, "evidently contains a 
powerful soporific. Let us induce uncle to take 
a dose, and when Mr. Smith comes he will pro- 
bably be asleep." 

" Bravo, Ralph I — that is a capital plan 1" cried 
Fred, approvingly. 

" But 1 do not like to give it to him," said 
Mrs. Coulter, hesitatingly. " It might hurt my 
poor dear brother." 

" Mother," almost whispered Ralph, " this is 
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no time for likes and dislikes. Our fortunes 
are at stake. Will you ruin us ?" 

"Ruin you, dearest boy I Not for worlds. 
Heaven knows that 1 only desire to act for the 
best." 

" That is all that I desire you to do," pro- 
tested Ralph. " A dose of this will soothe uncle, 
and do him all the good in the world — believe 
me that it will." 

"Well, dear Ralph, perhaps you are right. 
I will give him the dose, but really 1 hardly 
like to do so. Do you think that it can hurt 
him, dear Fred ?" 

" Hurt him 1 Not it 1 I should give him a 
double dose," declared Fred. 

" Oh 1 not for worlds !" exclaimed Mrs. Coul- 
ter. " Consider, dear Fred, how strong it is ; it 
might injure him. As it is, I shall hardly have 
the courage to give him one." 

"I shall go with you, Mater," said Ralph, 
" and, if I can, will give it to him for you. 
Come, for time is precious." 

Ralph and his mother quitted the room, 
and proceeded upstairs to the sick man's 
chamber. 
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" Get rid of the nurse," .whispered Ralph, be- 
fore entering the apartment. 

His mother nodded, and opened the door. 

"How is your patient, nurse?" asked Mrs. 
Coulter, in a low tone. 

" Very quiet, ma'am ; but he complains of 
thirst." 

" Poor dear soul I You will be glad to hear, 
nurse, that Dr. EUaby thinks that he will re- 



cover." 



" I am indeed glad, ma'am," replied the nurse. 

" I know that you are, my good nurse," con- 
tinued Mrs. Coulter, in the same low tone ; 
" and we shall never forget your kindness and 
devotion. But you must be very tired. Go 
down to the housekeeper's room and ask her to 
mix you a nice glass of brandy and water. I 
will sit with my brother until you re- 
turn." 

" Thank you kindly, ma'am," said the nurse ; 
** but please don't talk to him. He ought to 
sleep as much as possible ; so the doctor said, 



ma'am." 



" Very well, my good nurse, but I want to 
see if he will speak to Mr. Ralph. Henry, dear," 
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she whispered to the sick man, ** Ralph is heart- 
broken at your ilhiess. Do let him give yon a 
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There was a more kindly look in the old 
man's eyes, as his sister whispered to him, than 
that with which he had previously greeted his 
nephew ; and a smile, a fiadnt, flickering smile, 
lighted np his wasted features, as his nephew, 
bending over him, touched his forehead with his 
lips. 

^I pray that your illness may soon end, 
unde," said Ralph. 

The nurse, having again cautioned Mr8.Coulter 
not to talk to the invalid, quitted the room. 
Mrs. Coulter seated herself by the bedside, and 
Ralph sat down by the table. There was a long 
silence, unbroken but by the breathings of the 
sick man. 

** Where is Mr, Smith t" feebly asked the old 
man, at last 

"Mr* Smith will be here presently, Henry 
dear;* ropliod Mrs. Coulter. 

•* Soon^ yea, lot him come soon,*" moaned the 
•uflteror, « I must tell him about Charlotte's 
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" Are you strong enough to see him, dear ?" 
asked his sister. 

" Yes, I am strong — strong enough for that. 
I am thirsty," added the sick man, licking his 
parched and blackened lips. 

" Shall I get you something, dear f " inquired 
Mrs. Coulter. 

" Yes, please ; I am very thirsty," murmured 
the sufferer. 

Ralph rose and handed to his mother a glass 
which seemed to be half fall of water. Mrs. 
Coulter's hand trembled as she stretched it out 
to take the tumbler. 

" Give uncle this water, mother," said Ralph, 
handing the glass to her. 

" Drink this, dear," said Mrs. Coulter, soothing- 
ly, to the sick man. 

The sufferer clutched the glass with eager 
hand, and slightly raising his head from the 
pillow, swallowed the contents at a draught. 

« Oh, it burns ! What is it ?" cried the old 
man. 

**Only something which Dr. EUaby left for 
you," answered his sister, trembling violently. 

" Dr. EUaby — ah, that is right," murmured the 
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eick man in feeble accents, as he closed his eyes 
and sank back wearily upon the pillow. Mrs. 
Coulter and her son watched him until his calm, 
regular breathing told that the potion had 
taken effect, and then they looked at each 
other. There was a half-frightened look in the 
mother's eyes, but from the son's beamed a 
glance of devilish triumph. 

"We are saved!" he hissed in his mother's 
ear. 

" Hush I" said she, " here comes the nurse." 

The nurse entered the room, and smiled at 
Mrs. Coulter, as she saw her patient slumber- 
ing. 

" Send and tell me when he awakens," said 
Mrs. Coulter, as she left the room with her son. 

Mother and son went downstairs, the mother 
leaning on her son's arm. They entered the 
drawing-room. 

" Tell me, Ralph, how much did you give 
him!' 'she asked, as soon as the door was 
closed. 

Ralph answered not a word ; his face was of 
a ghastly paleness. He held up the small 
bottle. 
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" Good God 1" gasped his mother, " you have 
given him all I" and she turned to rush from the 
room; but Fred, who had advanced to meet 
them, seized her by the wrist and detained 
her. 

"Fool," he said, "will you ruin us? What 
would you do ? Come and sit down,'* and he 
dragged rather than led her to a chair at the 
other end of the room. 

"Oh, Ralph, Ralph, what have you done?" 
cried Mrs. Coulter, in an agony of terror. 

" Be calm, mother, for God's sake, be calm 1" 
said Ralph. " It will not hurt him. I have en- 
sured his sleeping, that is all." 

" But it will kill him. Oh, let me send for Dr. 
EUaby I" and the frightened woman wrung her 
hands in anguish. 

" Nonsense, mother," said Fred. " For 
heaven's sake, compose yourself ; the servants 
may come in." 

" Oh 1 what shall I do ? what shall I do ?" cried 
his mother. " I did not want to give him the 
medicine ; oh I why did I ever consent to doing 
so ?" 

Ralph poured out a tumbler-full of sherry 
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from a decanter which stood upon the table, and 
drank it off. He half re-filled the tumbler and 
offered it to his mother. 

" Drink this, mother," he said, " it will do you 
good." 

** Oh 1 I cannot drink it I" exclaimed the un- 
happy woman, bursting into tears. 

« You must drink it, mother— I insist. Smith 
will be here presently. Come, drink it off at 
oncel" And Ralph compelled his mother to 
swallow the contents of the tumbler. " You 
feel better now, do you not ?" he asked, as Mrs. 
Coulter leant forward and rocked herself to and 
fro, with her face buried in her hands. . " Now, 
mother, be reasonable. You know that I have 
only given him the draught to ensure his sleep- 
ing. It won't do him any harm, you may be 
sure. Now dry your eyes — they look red. It 
is all for the best." 

"If I could but think so," moaned his 
mother. 

" Then do think so," said her younger son, 
impatiently. "You don't imagine that Ralph 
would do anything wrong, do yout Take 
some more sherry, Ralph — ^you look a little 
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pale. Now, mother, be calm. It is past nine 
o'clock — Smith is late. That is right, mother," 
he added, as his mother dried her eyes and 
ceased from sobbing. 

" Oh 1 my dear boy," she said, " if anything 
should happen ?" 

" Nothing can happen, mother," replied Fred, 
re-assnringly. " He will wake up all the better 
for it." 

" There is Smith I" cried Kalph, as a double 
knock resounded through the house. "Now, 
mother, pray be yourself." 

Presently a servant ushered Mr. Smith into 
the room, and retired. 

** How do you do, Mr. Smith ?" said the young 
men, advancing towards the visitor with ex- 
tended hands. "It is an age since we met," 
continued Ralph, shaking his hand. "I am 
delighted to see you looking so well. Mother, 
here is Mr. Smith. My mother is sadly cut up 
at uncle's illness, Mr. Smith. It is a sad thing, 
isn't it ?" 

" Such a cause of anxiety to her, you know, 
Mr. Smith," chimed in Fred. 

"It is very sad for all of you," said Mr. 
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Smith; "but you mustn't lose your courage, 
Mrs. Coulter. Let us hope that your trial will 
soon be over." 

" I love my brother so dearly, Mr. Smith,'^ 
said Mrs. Coulter, beginning to cry again. 

** Come, come, my dear Mrs. Coulter, do not 
cry. Bear up bravely — ^he will get better. Is 
your uncle worse!" the lawyer asked Ralph, 
who was standing by his mother. 

" No-o-o I" sobbed Mrs. Coulter. 

" My mother's love misleads her, Mr. Smith. 
Uncle is woree-he is very weak and exhaust- 
ed," said Ralph. 

*• Quite feeble and prostrated," added Fred. 

** That is indeed sad," observed Mr. Smith ; 
" but he wanted to see me particularly, did he 

not r 

*' Yes," said Ralph. " Fred, ring the bell, 
and ask the servant to see if uncle is awake. 

Fred did as his brother requested, bidding 
the footman inquire of the nurse if her patient 
would see Mr. Smith. 

" I thought that your brother might possibly 
wish to add some codicil to his will," said the 
lawyer, addressing Mrs. Coulter, "so I have 
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brought the will with me ;" and he pulled Out 
of his pocket a large parchment document, 
whereon was written in a clear, legal hand, 
" The last Will and Testament of Henry Wilson, 
Esq., of Langstone House, Bayswater, London ;" 
and the date, " August 20, 1853." 

"Any objection to my looking at itt" asked 
Ralph. 

'*Not the slightest," replied the lawyer. 
" Your mother knows the contents." 

Balph opened, and proceeded to read the 
document, but a slight tremor was perceptible 
in the hand which held it. His brother leant 
against the mantelpiece, and looked into the 
mirror; and Mrs. Coulter and the lawyer con- 
versed together upon the subject of Mr. Wil- 
son's illness. 

The servant returned from the sick man's 
room. He entered the drawing-room hastily, 
with a look of anxiety upon his face. All 
turned towards him. 

" If yon please, ma'am," he said, " the nurse 
thinks that something is the matter with mas- 
ter; but will you please go up to her?" 

" Oh 1 no, no, not dead 1" cried Mrs. Coulter, 

h2 
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trying to rise from her chair, but &lling back 
into it. Her sons hastened to her help ; their 
dark features were of an ashj paleness. 

" No, mother, he doesn't say that I" exclaimed 
Ralph, seizing her arm and pressing it violently. 
" Be calm, my dear mother, pray be calm." 

" Yes, mother, do be calm," said Fred. " Take 
my arm and come upstairs. Help mother, Ralph. 
Now don't be a coward. Mater. Let us go 
upstairs. Come with us, Mr. Smith, please." 

Together they proceeded upstairs, the mother, 
sobbing bitterly, supported by her sons. The 
door of the sick man's chamber was open, and 
in the room were two or three awe-stricken 
maid-servants. By the bedside stood the nurse, 
in tears. 

They entered the room. Mrs. Coulter cast a 
wild glance around her ; a piercing shriek burst 
from her lips, and tearing herself from her son's 
grasp, she rushed to the bedside. One glance 
she took at the pale features of her brother, and 
then her strength failed her, and crying " Oh I 
my Godl my God," she fell forward senseless up- 
on the bed. 

Her sons hastened not to her assistance. 
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They stood near the door, as if reluctant to ap- 
proach the bed. 

The lawyer stepped forward to the bedside. 
He raised the sick man's arm ; powerless it fell 
upon the bed. He scanned the features of his 
client ; he placed his hand upon the sufferer's 
heart, and then, turning away from the bedside, 
said to the young men, 

'* Your uncle is dead." 
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CHAPTER V. 



A FOND PAPA. 



A DINGY street is Greek Street, Soho ; dingy 
from the look of faded respectability which 
still clings to it ; yet has it seen days wherein 
it might proudly have claimed a reputation for 
something more than mere respectability — days 
of greatness, in which members of the world of 
fashion eagerly sought to find a dwelling-place 
therein. Alas, for Greek Street 1 those days 
have long since passed, and the wave of fashion 
has rolled away from Soho westwards. Dirty 
children sprawl upon the pavements which once 
re-echoed with the footsteps of courtly dames, 
and play about the doorsteps whereon of yore 
lingered many a bewigged and beruffled beau. 
Artizans have made their homes in the spacious 
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chambers which were tenanted by the great of 
the bygone age, and the massive oaken stair- 
cases have for many a long year been untrodden 
by the foot of fashion. 

On the third floor of one of the largest and 
most melancholy-looking houses in this street, 
dwelt the Mr. Williams of whom mention has 
more than once been made in the course of this 
veracious narrative. There, for years, he had 
lived with a daughter who was known to the 
other inmates of the house as Miss Polly. He 
had no friends — at least, none ever came to see 
him in Greek Street, and, although always 
polite and obliging, he never condescended to 
familiarity with any of the other lodgers. 

Report spoke of Mr. Williams as a frugal, yet, 
withal, a needy man. His landlady, to whom 
he paid his rent with never-failing punctuality, 
declared him to be quite a perfect gentleman. 
The tradesmen of the neighbourhood were, 
however, hardly of her opinion, for there were 
but few of them who would not have taken a 
very strong oath that their confidence in Mr. 
Williams had been the loss of pounds untold 
to them. It is to be feared that Mr. Williams 
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did not altogether merit the confidence of those 
tradesmen whom he honoured with his custom. 
Within the memory of the oldest inhabitant of 
the house, he had never been known to pay 
ready money for any article which he could 
possibly obtain on credit, or to settle a bill with- 
out a long dispute, and, generally, the service 
of a Writ. Innumerable were the County Court 
summonses that had been issued against him, 
yet had judgment never been pronounced in the 
case of any of these, his urbane manners and the 
smiles, or tears, and entreaties of Miss Polly 
having invariably, at the last minute, effected a 
compromise by no means beneficial to the litigat- 
ing tradesmen. To do Mr. Williams justice, it 
must be said that he had not the least wish to 
defraud his creditors of their dues. All his 
debts were entered with scrupulous accuracy in 
a book kept by him for the purpose, and it was 
his full intention to discharge them, should the 
fickle goddess ever bestow upon him the means 
of doing so. It was some small consolation to 
his creditors to know this. 

Mr. Williams had long been a widower, and 
tiie education of his daughter had been entrust- 
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ed to a lady who kept a " Seminary for Young 
Ladies" hard by, in Soho Square. Miss Polly 
had, consequently, a large circle of young 
friends, whose acquaintance with her was a 
source of constant anxiety to her father. She 
was universally liked, perhaps through a certain 
sentiment of pity for the poor motherless girl ; 
but chiefly on account of her bright, merry 
nature, and her consummate knowledge of the 
little weaknesses of those with whom she was 
thrown into contact. 

It was well known to the other inhabitants 
of that gloomy old house in Greek Street 
that Miss Polly was not the only child with 
whom Heaven had blessed Mr. Williams. A 
tall, fair young lady, of wondrous beauty, ac- 
cording to the Dean Street gossips, was in 
the habit of paying frequent visits to the gen- 
tleman lodger, accompanied, generally, by an 
old lady, to whom the same gossips loved to 
assign the possession of fabulous wealth. It 
was with a certain air of pride that Miss 
Polly was wont to boast that the feir young 
lady was her sister, and to tell of the exalted 
station in the social world that her sister 
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filled. Great, therefore, was the surprise of 
the worthy gossips when, one morning, the 
old charwoman who acted as general servant 
to Mr. Williams announced the fact that Miss 
Polly's sister was about to take up her resi- 
dence with her father. Miss Polly was way- 
laid and questioned as to the truth of the 
charwoman's assertion, which she verified by 
telling her questioners that her sister was in- 
deed about to honour the house by abiding 
therein for a time, for the good of her 
health, which had suffered from over-indulg- 
ence in the festivities incidental to fashionable 
life. 

There was no mistake about it. The little 
lumber-room upon Mr. Williams's landing was 
turned out and cleaned, and to it were trans- 
ported Miss Polly's bed and chest of drawers, 
that young lady giving up her own room to 
her illustrious visitor. In due time came the 
visitor, with two or three boxes, the size of 
which somewhat disappointed the gossips ; 
nevertheless, they confessed that the beauty 
of Miss Polly's sister had not been exagger- 
ated, and felt all the prouder for having so 
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charming a being dwelling under the same roof 
with them. 

There were four rooms upon Mr. Williams's 
landing ; a large sitting-room, somewhat scan- 
tily furnished, but containing a tall, crack- 
stringed piano, the pride of the house, upon 
which Miss Polly occasionally performed; an- 
other large room, which served as kitchen by 
day, and as Mr. Williapas's bed-chamber by 
night; a smaller and snugger room, vacated 
by Miss Polly upon her sister's coming; and, 
lastly, the little lumber-room, which had been 
cleaned out and put to better use. Mr. Wil- 
liams had expended a small sum in the erec- 
tion of a wooden partition across his landing, 
and this secured privacy to the apartments, 
and imparted the dignity of smetage to the 
suite of rooms. A door, ornamented with a 
small brass knocker and a card bearing Mr. 
Williams's name, opened upon the landing. 

Let us enter the sitting-room, in which Mr. 
Williams and his two daughters are at break- 
fast. That is Mr. Williams sitting by the 
table in the arm-chair, reading the latest edi- 
tion of Belfs lAfe. He is a middle-aged man, 
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florid in complexion, and ivith an unmistake- 
able tendency to corpulence. His age it would 
be hard to guess — he might be any age be- 
tween forty and sixty. There is an old look 
upon his clean-shaven face, but his black eyes 
are bright, and unadorned with crow's-feet, 
and his dark hair is without the least admix- 
ture of grey. A comfortable-looking man he 
appears, as he sits there in his list slippers; 
if the world has treated him harshly, at all 
events he bears no signs of ill-usage upon his 
placid countenance. 

Strangely out of place in that dingy room 
seems the elder of his two daughters. A fair 
and delicate girl of seventeen years she is^ slen- 
der and graceful in figure, with features which 
might have been pronounced purely Grecian, 
were it not for her nose, which is of the 
Saxon type. Her ridi hair of golden brown, 
simply but gracefully twisted round a comb 
upon the top of her head, falls in rippling 
waves down her back. Her dress is neat and 
becoming ; a dress of blue serge it is, fastened 
round her waist by a violet-coloured belt. 
There is a look of sadness on her fair young 
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face, and in her dark brown eyes lingers an 
expression of ineffable tenderness. 

The younger of the girls is a striking con- 
trast to her sister. She is a plump, rosy-faced 
maiden of fifteen, -with a gleam of merry 
roguishness in her black eyes. Good-looking 
she may fairly be pronounced; many would 
call her very good-looking. Her hair is darker 
than her sister's, and plaited into a chignon — 
a carelessly arranged chignon, through which; 
in many places, peeps the frizzy wool of her 
pad. Her dress is of light brown, badly cut, 
and trimmed with violet ribbons and bows; 
but dress and trimmings have suffered much 
from wear, or, more probably, from the care* 
lessness of the wearer. 

" Now, pa," cries Miss Polly, " put away that 
paper, and get on with your breakfast. Your 
tea is getting cold." 

** In one moment, my precious one," replies 
her papa, without obeying her command; ^'ah, 
yes, that looks well I 8 to 1 against Belladrum« 
Humph, he'll see a shorter price ; 100 to 8 against 
Pero Gomez. That is promising. Now let us 
see the stable news." 
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" No, you shan't, pa I" exclaims Polly, snatch- 
ing the paper from his hand ; " eat your egg, or 
it will be spoilt." 

Her papa seems used to his daughter's dis- 
play of authority, for he ventures no word of 
remonstrance, but turns round towards the 
table and applies himself to the decapitation of 
his egg. 

" Ah, yes," he says, in a tone of satisfaction, 
"it is a good egg, fresh and boiled to a turn. 
Am I indebted to you, my darling Lottie, for 
the admirable manner in which this egg is 
cooked ?" 

" Yes, papa dear, 1 boiled it. I am so glad 
that it is done to your liking,'' replied his elder 
daughter. 

" Bless you, my darling child, bless you ! 

« 

And what is my sweet Polly's news this morn- 
ing, eh r 

'^ Jones, the butterman, has been here, pa, 
and he says he shan't send any more things until 
you've paid him his bill ; it is one pound five, 
and two and a half." 

"I presume that my darling means, one 
pound, five shillings, and twopence halfpenny t 
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Does she not T" inquires Mr. Williams, in a tone 
of mild reproof. 

" Yes, pa ; and he says that he shan't serve 
us again until it's paid." 

** Oh, he says that, does he, my precious one t" 
observes Mr. Williams, sipping his tea. " I fear 
that Mr. Brown is a disagreeable fellow. I have 
no opinion of Mr. Brown ; it is my belief that he 
is trying to swindle us." 

" I told him, papa dear, that you would pay 
him if he called here at three o'clock this after- 
noon," says Lottie. 

"My sweet child," exclaims her papa, in a 
tone of the mildest remonstrance, "why did 
you tell him so ? Why did you delude the poor 
man by raising in his mind a hope that, alas for 
him I cannot be fulfilled." 

" Yes, pa, Lottie has deluded him, and she 
has deluded a lot of others too ; there's ^" 

" My darling," observes Mr. Williams, " pray 
be careful. You should say 'several others,' 
not a * lot of others.' You understand me, ray 
pet I" 

" Oh, bother," exclaims Miss Polly, with a toss 
of her head ; " well, several others, if you like 
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that better. There's the baker and the butcher 
and the grocer, whose bills come to—" 

*' Spare me the enumeration of these hatefnl 
details, my darling," says her papa, waving his 
hand with a deprecating gesture ; '* and so these 
tradespeople expect to be paid. Well, well, it 
is very sad, but I suppose that I must pay 
them. Assure them, ray darling, that I shall 
pay them all." 

" Yes, pa, Fve assured them of that several 
times, but when shall I tell them that you are 
going to pay them ?" 

"Well, my darling? Why, when they come 
here." 

" Don't be so aggravating, pa ; you know I 
mean when shall I promise them their money 
by?" 

'* My sweet child, there is a confusion in your 
diction. Pray be more careful. I presume that 
you mean what time shall you appoint for the 
solution of our indebtedness to them." 

" It's all the same, pa ; well, what time shall I 
appoint?" 

" It is not all the same, with due deference 
to your opinion, my own treasure. Touching 
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the time, however, as I am not endowed with 
prophetic foresight, it is utterly impossible for 
me to say when I shall be able to pay 
them." 

" But, papa dear," says Lottie, " you have the 
two hundred pounds that I gave you a few 
days ago ; you can pay them out of that." 

" My sweet darling, can you think that your 
father would ever consent to spend your little 
money in gratifying the cupidity of these 
wretched tradesmen ? No, my darling, never." 

" 1 do not want the money," urges Lottie ; 
" do take it, papa, and pay these people out of 
it. Their bills do not amount to more than ten 
pounds altogether." 

" You are too generous-hearted, my own love ; 
too inexperienced in the ways of this wicked 
world. No, darling one, I shall not take your 
money. In truth, I cannot, for I have invested 
it for you." 

"On some beastly horse?" cries Polly, in a 
tone of indignant inquiry. 

"My dearest child," exclaims Mr. Williams in 
horror, " what naughty word do I hear ? Pray 
never let me hear it from those pretty little lips 

VOL. I. I 
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again. Lottie, my darling, give your father 
another cup of tea." 

" Well, I call it a shame to throw away dear 
Lottie's money like thatl" continues the out- 
spoken Polly, with flushed face. "Two hun- 
dred pounds, too I — quite a fortune ! It is bad 
enough to have wasted all your own money 
over those miserable race-horses; but to lose 
Lottie's, too 1 — oh ! I really have no patience 
with you, pal" and Polly stamps her little 
foot in anger. 

"Never mind, Polly dear," says her sister, 
forcing a smile ; " doubtless papa had good 
reason for doing as he did." 

"Ahl my darling," exclaims Mr. Williams, 
addressing his younger daughter, " I fear that 
I was very wrong in permitting you to go to 
Miss Buckram's school. To her neglect I at- 
tribute this ebullition of temper. It is sad, 
very sad, but I fear that I am mostly to blame 
in the matter;" and Mr. Williams shakes his 
head with all the sadness of a sorrowing saint. 

" No, pa," hastily cries Polly, " I'm not an- 
gry — I'm only vexed. Think what could have 
been done with this money I" 
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" Never mind the money, dear," says Lottie. 
"Papa hasn't told us how it is invested, either, 
so there may not be the least cause for your 
vexation." 

" Oh I I know well enough where it has 
gone I" and Polly's face again assumes an ex- 
pression of severity. 

"Does she, the clever pet?" asks her father, 
with a glance of amused approval at the sullen- 
looking little face* "She is iK)t altogether 
wrong ; but she is ignorant of the particulars of 
the case. Let me tell you all about it,, my 
darlings ;" and Mr. Williams, having finished his 
frugal breakfast, pushes his chair back from the 
table, and crosses his legs. His daughters 
busy themselves in clearing away the breakfast 
things. 

" Go on, pa," says Polly ; " we can listen to 
you as we are putting away the things." 

" Well, my darlings, you muet know that I 
happened to be passing by Tattersall's last 
night, and, as I felt rather fetigued*, having 
taken a long walk, I thought that I would just 
drop in and sit down for a short time to rest 
myself. It chanced, whether by good or bad 

i2 
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luck remains to be seen, that a certain man who 
goes by the name of the Leviathan happened 
to be present." 

" Was he such a big man, pa ?" asks Polly. 

^' No, my darling child ; he is a small man, 
who has made an enormous fortune by specu- 
lating upon the turf. He isn't the kind of man 
with whom your father should care to associate, 
for he is not a gentleman. He began life as a 
Btable-boy, and hie early education is evident in 
every word that he utters. He dresses out- 
rageously, and assumes an air of familiarity to- 
wards his superiors, which is particularly galling 
to a sensitive mind like mine." 

"What an .odious man he must be, pa! I 
feel that I should hate him if I knew him." 

"Of course you would, my noble-minded 
darling. Well, he came up to me, my pets, 
and asked if I intended to do any business that 
night — meaning, did I intend to make any 
bets. I have often betted with him, and, I 
grieve to say, have lost considerable sums of • 
money to him." 

" The wretch !" exclaims Polly. 

"Yes, my sweetest, he merits that title. 
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« 

Now, 1 did not go into the Club to bet, nor had 
I the least wish to have anything to do with 
the Leviathan, so I answered curtly that I did 
not intend to do any business. The fellow 
leered at me in a provokingly familiar manner, 
and, with a wink, said that he supposed I was 
down on my luck — meaning, my darling, in 
want of money. This annoyed me excessively, 
and caused me to forget my usual prudence, so 
I told him that, as he wished to do business, I 
did not mind taking long odds against one 
horse for the double event." 

"What is that, papa dear f" inquires Lottie, 
wonderingly. 

"I meant, my precious child, that I would 
bet him that I could name a horse that should 
win the Two Thousand Guineas and the Derby. 
The fellow laughed, and observed that I must 
be mad, considering that the latter of those 
events does not come off for the next seven 
months, but offered me 200 to 1 if I would do 
it in hundreds, and bar Belladrum and Pero 
Gomez, the two first favourites. I closed with 
him at once, and, annoyed at his impudence, 
asked him if he could afford to do it again. 
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This annoyed him in turn, and he accepted the 
second bet, and we registered the two wagers. 
You perceive, my beloved ones, the amount that 
is at stake. Should the horse that I have 
named win the two races, I shall win no less a 
sum than £40,000 1" 

" Oh, my eye 1" cries PoUy, amazed at the 
magnitude of the sum. 

"My own sweet darling," says her father, 
"how often have I warned you to be more 
careful in your selection of exclamations? Well, 
Lottie dearest, do you think your old father has 
invested your money badly V* 

" I hope that you may win the money, papa ; 
but will it not ruin the unfortunate man to pay 
you f " 

" Bless you, my tender-hearted love, no 1 Do 
not waste any of your pity upon him ; he is 
unworthy bf it. He positively made me stake 
my money, after I had named my horse. I 
fancy that he was rather afraid, and wanted 
some excuse for getting off the bet. It was 
a disappointment to him when I produced the 
two hundred pounds upon the spot." 
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"And did the Leviathan stake all that money?" 
asks Polly, 

" He gave his cheque for it, which was quite 
as good." 

" And do you think that you shall win, pa ?" 

" I hope so, my precious love. I have had a 
sad run of bad luck for many a year, but this 
chance seems to be the likeliest that I have 
ever heard of. I have made all possible 
inquiries, and do not think that I can be very 
far off the mark. It is a splendid chance, and is 
worth running a considerable risk for." 

" AH your chances are splendid, you silly old 
pa, yet somehow you never win," says Polly, 
with a sigh. "But now about these people ; 
how shall you pay them I" 

" How can I possibly tell, you darling child ?" 

" Have you no money at all, pa 1 " asks 
Polly. 

*' Yes, I have a little, you anxious one, but it , 
has to last us for Heaven knows how long. 
Shall I fritter it away by paying these impor- 
tunate people I" 

" But I promised them that you would pay 
them this afternoon, papa dear," urges Lottie. 
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"Did you, my darling t That is very sad 
indeed, for I fear you have doomed them to 
disappointment." 

" Cannot you pay them a part of their bills f " 
asks Lottie. 

" What would be the good of that, dearest 
one? It would only encourage them to expect 
more. But don't trouble your sweet head with 
these wretched people's importunity. Leave it 
to our dear Polly ; she knows how to manage 
them." 

"Yes, never mind, Lottie darling; leave 
them to me, I am used to their little vagaries. 
Why, bless you, there were four Writs against 
us last week, but I managed to get over them." 

" You darling !" exclaims her fond papa; "you 
did, bless you 1 " 

"Yes, ni see to them, ducky," continues 
Polly, kissing her sister. " But pa, I wish you 
would give me some money for a new dress, for I 
haven't had a new one for such an age ; and 
there's Betsy Jones, whose mother keeps the 
chandler's shop " 

"My beloved child, would you become an 
imitator of a girl whose mother keeps a low 
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chandlex''s shop ? No, never, I am sure. Take 
pattern from our beautiful Lottie, if you like, 
but leave Betsy Jones to the admiration of 
those whose walk in life is on her level." 

** I have a good dress, Polly, that I can alter 
and let out for you. It will do admirably for 
you, dear, and really I don't want it," says 
Lottie. 

"You darling!" cries Polly, kissing her sister 
again ; " but I am not going to deprive you of 
it — no, that Fm not !" 

"Indeed I don't wan't it, dear," protests 
Lottie. 

" Noble-hearted children I" exclaims their fa- 
ther. " But our beloved pet shall not give up 
her dress — oh, no, there is no occasion for that ; 
our dear Polly shall have the best dress that 
taste can devise and credit can procure." 

" May I have a silk dress for best, pa, dear I" 
cries Polly, clapping her hands in rapture. 

"That you may, my darling love," replies 
her father. 

" And when shall I have it, pa ?" asks Polly. 

"Ah, my darling, that depends. Could we 
induce Mrs. Bustle to make it for you ?" 
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" No, pa, we couldn't," replies Polly, her face 
falling a little. " She made the one I have on 
now, and you haven't paid her for it yet. She 
has been here no end of times, kicking up a row 
for her money." 

"My child! my dear child 1" exclaims Mr. 
Williams, holding up his hands in horror. 
" Pray do not say that again — say rather that 
she has been clamorously importunate for the 
settlement of her account. Cruel woman, who 
could distress my darling child by her impor- 
tunity!" 

Polly does not like to be corrected. She 
hangs her head and pouts her lips as her father 
admonishes her. 

** Well, pa," she says at last, " will you see 
about my dress soon ? Now do, there's a dear 
pa. 

**Who could resist the appeal of such a 
charmer t" asks Mr. Williams, addressing his 
younger daughter. "I will, my predous. I 
shall go about it this very day." 

**What time shall we have dinner, papa?" 
asks Lottie* 

^ Any time you like, my beloved. It is now 
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eleven o'clock. Shall we say at four! Will 
that Buit my popsey-wopsey? » adds the fond 
parent, giving Polly a playful poke in her ribs. 

" Yes, that will do for me," replies Polly ; 
" but 1 doubt whether the butcher will let us 
have anything more, before you pay him some- 
thing on account." 

" You foolish darling, isn't he coming here at 
three o'clock, in the expectation of being paid ? 
Didn't our dear Lottie tell him that he should 
be paid I Could he doubt the word of such an 
angel ? Most certainly not, my pet. He labours 
under a delusion, perhaps ; but we must benefit 
from that delusion. Go to him, my darling 
child, and order a large joint, which will last 
for some time, in case of his proving trouble- 
some, and refusing to serve us again." 

" But, papa dear," remonstrates Lottie, " the 
man will think that I have deceived him —that I 
have told him a falsehood." 

" He can never be so hard-hearted," replies 
her parent. "He may think that you have 
made a slight mistake, but be assured, 'my 
darling, that he can attach no graver meaning 
to your little inadvertence." 
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"Papa dear," pleads Lottie, putting the 
-whitest and most ravishing of little hands upon 
his shoulder, " do pay these people — pay them, 
at all events, a part of their bills." 

"My own love, I shall pay them every 
farthing that I owe them, one of these days — 
not to-day, my pet. Now don't plead for them, 
darling — they are unworthy of such advo- 
cacy." 

** But, papa," says Lottie, hesitatingly, " I 
think that we might manage to pay them with- 
out touching your money." 

"How so, my fairy?" asks Mr. Williams, 
regarding his daughter with a curious look. 

"I think that Mrs. Martin has still a little 
money belonging to me," stammers Lottie, 
blushing. 

" Ah 1 you think so, do you, my darling 
ohild T So do I. The idea of that old woman's 
having saved but two hundred pounds for you 
in the course of twelve years, was too prepos- 
terouB ! Why, your uncle allowed her twenty 
pounds a month for you. Out of that she 
should have saved at least five pounds. Five 
timoa twelve are sixty, six times twelve are 
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seventy-two, carry the cypher, that makes 
seven hundred and twenty pounds. Yes, my 
poor injured child, that nefarious old woman is 
trying to cheat you out of five hundred and 
twenty pounds." 

" Please speak more kindly of Mrs. Martin, 
papa," says Lottie, warmly. " She has been 
very good to me ; and I am certain that she is 
incapable of cheating anybody. You forget, 
papa, that she is not rich, and that uncle stipu- 
lated that 1 should have first-rate masters. 
They cost more than five pounds a month. 
Then, again, you know that I always had as 
much money as I wanted from her, and that I 
was very often able to help you when you were 
in need of some." 

"Yes, I know that, my precious darling," 
replies her father, hastily; "but still, you re- 
member that Mrs. Martin was to save what she 
could for you. Surely, my pet, she must have 
saved more than a paltry couple of hundred 
pounds." 

" I am sure that she saved all that she could, 
papa ; and I know that she could do nothing 



mean." 
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" You don't know the ways of this world as I 
do, my sweet child. I am not so thoroughly 
convinced of Mrs, Martin's honesty as you are. 
Anyhow, when I taxed her with having saved 
more than two hundred pounds, she couldn't 
deny it, but said that I could be no judge of her 
actions." 

"I hope that you said nothing unkind to 
her?" saya Lottie. 

" Oh 1 dear no, my anxious love ; but I gave 
her to understand that she could not impose 
upon me. But, my darling, if you think that 
you can succeed in making her give up any of 
the money due to you, pray go to her and en- 
deavour to do so. You may find out something 
about your uncle, too," 

"Did you hear of him yesterday?" asks 
Polly. 

** I went to Bayswater, my darling, and made 
some inquiries of people whom I saw come out of 
the house, and from them I learnt that old Wilson 
was rather better. I pray that he may get well 
soon. I think that there will be little fear, then, 
that we shall defeat the machinations of that 
diabolical woman." 
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" You mean Aunt Emily, I suppose, pa," says 
Polly. 

" Yes, my love ; she is your only aunt. This 
is altogether her doing, I could swear 1" cries 
Mr. Williams, with much more than his usual 
animation. 

" What makes you think so, papa ?" inquires 
Lottie. 

*"What makes me think so, my beloved 
darling ? Why, everything makes me think so. 
What reason could your uncle have had for 
cutting off his assistance just then? Do you 
not remember what I told you of his promises 
to provide handsomely for you both, when I 
consented to his depriving me of you, my dearest 
Lottie, and placing you under the care of that 
villainous old woman I" 

" Oh 1 papa," says Lottie reproachfully. 

" Pardon me, my darling, I am excited as I 
think of our wrongs. Did not I point out to 
your uncle how the treachery of your aunt 
Emily had been the death of your dear, sweet 
mother; and didn't he promise me that you 
should never be exposed' to the designs of that 
abominable woman ? Well, then, do you think 
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that hie could ever have wished me to com- 
municate with him about you through her? 
No, never. She never even knew of your 
existence." 

"What a vile old cat she must be!" cries 
Polly. 

" She is, my sweet love. I knew the state of 
the case as soon as Mr. Smith, the lawyer, told 
me of your uncle's orders, as he called them. 

" * This is Mr. Wilson's final determination ?' I 
asked. 

" * It is,' said Smith. 

" ' Mr. Wilson is ill, I think,' I observed. 

" * He is,' replied Smith. 

" ' And his sister is stopping with him V I in- 
quired. 

" ' She is,' answered Smith. 

" It was as dear as a pike-staff to me. Tour 
aunt, thinking that your uncle will not recover, 
has taken the reins into her own hands, and has 
resolved to save forty pounds a month for her- 
self, as she thinks. That is the state of the case, 
my injured darlings." 

"You have not written to her, have you, 
papa?'' asks Lottie. • 
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" Written to her, my precious love 1 1 should 
tliink not, I would not accept a favour from 
her for any earthly consideration. No, I am 
too deeply in her debt already ; but I shall be 
even with her yet I" and Mr. Williams' placid 
brow contracts into a frown as he expresses this 
determination. 

** But she may not intend to injure us, papa," 
says Lottie. 

" No, my beloved one^ doubtless she doesn't, 
but that is only because she is ignorant of your 
existence. She hasn't any idea that your dear 
sweet mother had any children; your uncle 
told me so, in the Summer." 

*'But don't you think that she may have 
found out since then, pal" inquires Polly. 

" I think not, my precious, or we should have 
heard of her. You see, your uncle was fully 
aware of her deceitful character, and he would 
never have talked to her about you. You know 
that it was his express wish that Mrs. Coulter 
should know nothing about you." 

"Why was that, pa?" 

" I think, my darling, from a wish to astonish 
her, and to punish her for her behaviour to your 

VOL. I. K 
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mother. Tour ancle is a very pecnliar man ; his 
nature is eminently secretive'. I felt it my duty 
to speak to him last Summer, and to demand 
some definite information as to his intentions 
regarding you. You will hardly believe it, my 
beloved one, but he hesitated to confide his in- 
tentions even to me." 

" What a suspicious old chap I" cries Polly. 

" Yes, dearest one ; but, my darling child, you 
should not speak of him as a ^ chap.' * Chap' is 
not a sufficiently elegant word for my darling 
to use. Use the word * mortal' instead. My 
darling thinks that her uncle is a suspicious 
mortal, and she is quite right in thinking 
so. 

" You are such a fidget, pa I" pouts Polly. 

" Sweet child, it is all for your good ; but, 
darling, I am not a fidget — ^I am particular, but 
that is all. To revert to your uncle: it was 
only upon my declaring that I should cease to 
permit him to have the honour of contributing 
to the support of my darlings, and that I should 
renounce all connection with him, that I per- 
suaded him to confide in me." 

" Well, pa, and what did he tell you t" 
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"He stated that your ftitures were secured 
by a will which he had recently made, and 
that it was his intention to make you, my be- 
loved Lottie, the mistress of his house as soon 
as you had finished your education. You 
should have heard him chuckle at the thought 
of the disappointment of Mrs. Coulter and her 
sons I" 

" What kind of fellows are the sons f " asks 
Polly. 

" Sadly wild, my darling. They cause your 
uncle much uneasiness, for he is expected to 
pay all their debts. They imposed upon his 
generosity, my loves, and he, naturally enough, 
is disgusted with them. England is too hot 
to hold them, and they have had to go abroad. 
I don't know where they are. They expect 
that your uncle will leave them his money, 
for they think that they are his only relations. 
Oh ! it will be a grand triumph over them and 
their mother when your uncle tells them 
that he has found worthier heirs in us 1" 

" Yes, won't it be a lark 1" cries Polly. 

" My own darling I" exclaims Mr. Williams, 
contorting his features into an expression of 

k2 
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the most intense agony, ^* a what did yon say ? 
My sweet pet, yon really must be careful. 
You doubtless wished to observe that their 
disappointment will be ludicrous ; did you not, 
my angel T" 

" Oh 1 pa, I wish you wouldn't 1" remonstrates 
Polly. " You're always nigging and nagging 
at what I say, from morning to night I" 

** Gracious heavens T' cries her father, in a 
tone of alarm, "my sweet love, what is that 
which you accuse me oft Oh I my darling, 
you must pay more attention to your speech. 
< Nigging and nagging I' Dear me, dear me I 
I must really go round to that in&mous wo- 
man, Miss Buckram, and ask her how she can 
dare to keep a school, if she is incapable of 
teaching her pupils to speak correctly." 

" Well, papa dear," says Lottie, hastily, for 
she sees the tears rising in Polly's eyes, " you 
think that Mrs. Coulter does not know of 
ds?" 

"I am sure of it, my beloved one; for your 
uncle would never have told her, and the only 
means she has of learning is through his 
will. As you, my darling, will doubtless be 
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the greatest benefiter by that, it is hardly to 
be supposed that Mrs. Coulter would lose any 
time in conciliating you, were she to find out 
by that means. Your uncle was very fond of 
you, my love. You are the image of your 
dear, sweet mother. Kiss me, Lottie, my dar- 
ling. Polly, love, come and kiss your father. 
' Nigging and nagging I ' You will never 
use that expression again, will you, my 
pet?" 

" No, pa," murmurs Polly. 

" There's an angel 1 Bless you, my love I 
Yes, your uncle is very fond of you, my darling 
Lottie, and, therefore, I am certain that this 
withdrawal of help is by no means of his 
doing. He is ill, and that wicked woman has 
him under her thumb. It is useless writing 
to him, for she would intercept my letters. 
Matters must, however, turn out well for us, 
my pets, in any case. Your uncle will either 
get well — in which case we may again depend 
upon his help — or he will die, and in that 
case my darlings will come into their inherit- 
ance." 

•* Oh ! I hope that he is not dangerously ill. 
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You do not think that he will die, do you, 
papa?" exclaims Lottie. 

" No, my love ; as I told you, I heard yes- 
terday that he was rather better. I hope that 
he will recover. He has behaved very well 
towards us, and I wish him well. At first, 
my darlings, I had some suspicions, and that 
was why I removed my Lottie from Mrs. 
Martin's. I know how dotingly fond of you 
your uncle is, and I felt that, having you with 
me, I should be able to dictate terms to him, 
should he have altered his intentions. But 
those suspicions were unworthy of me, and I 
am convinced that they were groundless. Still, 
my darling, it is for the best that you should be 
with me just now. You do not want to leave 
your old father, do you 1" 

"No, papa dear," answers Lottie, kissing 
his forehead. *• But poor Mrs. Martin was un- 
well when I left her, and her letter which I re- 
ceived the other day said that she was still 
an invalid. I should like to go and see her." 

**You shall, my darling, you shall. Polly 
may go with you, as you cannot go alone. 
But do not make a long stay there." 
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" Oh, no, papa ; we shall be back by three, 
with the money to pay those people." 

" My sweet darling, pray don't trouble your 
little head with thoughts of those wretched 
tradesmen. You will make your dear self ill if 
you listen to all the falsehoods that they tell 
you. Leave Polly to manage them." 

"But we shall be able to pay them this 
time." 

" That depends, darling. If you can induce 
Mrs. Martin to disgorge any of her plunder, it 
will be a matter as much of surprise as of con- 
gratulation to me." 

" Indeed you wrong her, papa. She is a most 
kind-hearted creature, and she has always been 
like a mother to me." 

" I daresay that she has her good points, my 
love ; but, alas 1 how often is avarice the beset- 
ting sin of age. I fear that she is avaricious, 
my own pet." 

" I do not think so, papa — ^in fact, I am sure 
that she is not," declares Lottie, with the pret- 
tiest air of conviction imaginable. 

" Let us hope that she isn't, my love. Sho 
ought not to be. Your dear, sweet mother was 
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very kind to her. Has she ever spoken to you 
about your mother ?" 

" Only in praise of her virtues and good quali- 
ties, papa." 

"She has never told you our family his- 
tory r 

" No, papa dear. Why I" 

There is a silence for a few moments ; then 
Mr. Williams says, with an air of reflection, 

" Perhaps it might be as well, my darlings, 
for me to tell you all about ourselves. You 
must know it one of these days. Yes, my pets, 
come and sit down, and I will tell you all about 
it." 

Lottie draws her chair closely up to her 
father's; her fair young face betrays the in- 
tense interest that she feels in the promised 
narration. Polly, who is bustling about the 
room, putting things in order, opens the door 
which leads into Mr. Williams' chamber, and 
pitches her duster on to her fisither's bed ; and 
then, seizing a small footstool, she takes up her 
position at her &ther'8 feet, and looking up 
into his fitce, cries, 
** Now, pa, Fm ready" 
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Mr. Williams pats the little head fondly, and 
having blessed Polly for his own loving darling, 
begins. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CHANGES AND CHANCES. 



" TT is needless for me, my beloved darlings, 
-*• to tell you that the family of which we 
are members is one of most undoubted anti- 
quity and position. Money may do much for 
people — beyond a doubt it does ; it purchases 
education, and, in a certain degree, enforces 
respect. But, my darlings, there is a wonder- 
ful difference between the son of a nouveau riche 
— a man, my Polly, who by luck or labour has 
raised himself from a humble station in life to 
one of opulence — and the scion of an ancient 
&mily. The gentility of the one is forced ; it 
is unnatural, and in a thousand little ways be- 
trays its novelty ; that of the other is innate 
and natural, and is self-evident. Tou may in- 
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variably recognise a true gentleman at a glance, 
my darlings. Look at me, my pets. Did you 
ever see your father do anything that was un- 
gentlemanly ? No, never, my sweet ones, be- 
cause your father is a born gentleman, and 
could do nothing that is vulgar. My manners 
are always courteous, for a true gentleman is 
never rude. It is only the snob, the man of 
yesterday, who is rude — miserable snob 1 whose 
sole idea of commanding respect consists in 
bullying his inferiors I To those whose posi- 
tion is inferior to my own I am ever polite. 
You have never seen me give myself airs, have 
you, my sweet Polly? You have never seen 
me lose my temper — no, not even when the 
vulgarity of the sordid-minded tradespeople 
with whom we have to deal might have pro- 
voked a saint to wrath. A saint, my darling, 
is not necessarily a gentleman ; your father is. 
A high-born grace is evident in all that I do ; 
but I do not say this in a spirit of self-lauda- 
tion; 1 merely wish to point out to you the 
difference between a natural and a made gentle- 
man. Look at our sweet Lottie : could you not 
swear that she is of gentle blood ? Is not her 
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gentility evident in her eyerj word and action? 
Don't blush, my darling ?" 

*^But^ pa, am I not ladylike t" interrupts 
PoUy. 

*^ Bless you, my own angel, you are ; but your 
character is not yet developed — ^you are a mere 
diild. Evil communications, you know, cor- 
rupt good manners; and that iniquitous Miss 
Buckram has much to answer for. But don't 
pout, my love — ^in time you will be as perfect a 
lady as any in the land, I hope. I was an 
only child. My feither lived in Worcester- 
shire, fle was a younger brother, my darlings 
who had been sent into the Church, in order 
that he might.be provided for by a living which 
belonged to our family. It was against his own 
will that he became a clergyman, for his tastes 
were not in the least degree clerical ; but what 
could he do, poor man? My grand&ther was 
an imperious old fellow, and gave him the 
option of entering the Church or starving — so, 
not unnaturally, he entered the Church." 

** What a wicked old man I" exclaims Polly. 

^ He was a hard-hearted &ther, my pet ; but 
perhaps he considered himself justified in act- 
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ing as he did. Well, my grandfather died, leav- 
ing all his estates to his eldest son Henry ; and 
legacies of £5000 to each of his other children — 
he had five. By some curious fatality, three of the 
children died within a twelvemonth of the old 
man's death, so that, consequently, there were 
left but two— Henry, and my father, William. 
Now comes the most wicked part of our his- 
tory. My father and his brother were enemies — 
most bitter enemies. I believe that my father 
had cut his brother out in a love a£fair, and 
married a girl to whom my uncle was passion- 
ately attached." 

'' Did she love your £ither, papa dear ?" asks 
Lottie. 

" Yes, my love, most deeply ; and his love for 
her was equally great. She was of good family, 
but very poor — in fact, my grandfather had 
brought her up out of charity. Well, my father 
married her, and his brother never forgave 
him. This was his revenge. He married, and 
had children, and as soon as his eldest son was 
of age, he alienated all the family property, 
which, in default of his issue, must have come 
to my father. Then, by another curious fatality 
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his children died ofi^ until but one was left — a 
daughter. How well I remember my poor 
father's speculations upon the probabilities of 
this child's death. She did not die, though — 
she married a Worcestershire man; and our 
large estates went with her, and were for ever 
lost to our familv, for she has several sons and 
daughters." 

" What is her name, papa t" inquires Lottie, 
eagerly. 

"Coiner, my darling. Her husband is the 
member for Stickborough. A more infamous 
transaction I never heard of. My father came 
in for the title, upon his brother's death ; but of 
what good was the title to him t He did not 
get a penny to keep it up upon." 

The colour suffuses and deserts Lottie's cheek, 
and she turns her head slightly away from her 
father, lest he should notice her agitation. His 
mind is dwelling upon the past, and he does 
not observe his daughter's emotion at the 
mention of the name of Coiner; but Polly's 
quick eye detects it, and she determines to find 
out the cause thereof upon some future occasion. 
There may be some secret connected with it» 
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she thinks, so she will hold her tongue for the 
present. 

" Title, pa 1" she cries. ** Had your father a 
title r 

" Yes, love — that of baronet." 
** Then why are you not a baronet, pa?" 
** I am, my love ; but for reasons best known 
to myself, I do not avail myself of the title. 
Matters may right themselves one of these 
days, and then I shall assume it again. This is 
hardly the place wherein to air a title, is it, my 
sweetest ?" And Mr, Williams casts a look of 
placid disdain around the dingy room. 

Then mamma was a Lady!" pursues Polly. 
She was, my love ; but she never assumed 
the title. I was a plain Mr. when I married 
her, my father being alive then; and I have 
never called myself anything else." 

"But she knew that you were a baronet, 
didnt't she, pa?" 

" Yes, my darling ; and she agreed with me 
that I had better not adopt the title until better 
days came. Alas I she died before my luck had 
turned. But I cannot tell you all about that 
now, my sweet ones — upon some future occa- 
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sion I shall. Well, to go on with my tale, I 
was Bent to Harrow, where I distinguished my- 
self in a small way, to the great joy of my 
parents, who fondly anticipated a brilUant 
career for me. In dne course of time I went to 
Oxford. I was at Oxford when my nncle 
Henry's children died. To their death I attri- 
bute all my misfortunes in life. My &ther, 
having no suspicion of the iniquitous arrange- 
ment that had been made between my uncle 
Henry and his son, thought that he or I must, 
in due course of time, come in for all the 
£Bimily estates. I myself of course, never had 
a doubt on the subject. Well, darlings, what 
was the consequence f I was at Oxford, living 
in a first-rate set, with unlimited credit, for 
the scoundreUy tradesman at the University 
knew well enough what my expectations were. 
My allowance was small, although my fistther 
made every effort to let me have as much 
money as he could ; my expenses were great ; 
I got heavily into debt. Then came the blow. 
Just before I took my degree, my uncle died, 
and the villainous plot against us was exposed. 
Beyond the barren title, my poor fisither did 
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not come in for anything ; we were not even 
mentioned in my uncle's will." 

" What a cruel shame I" cries Polly. 

" It was worse than that, my own darling — 
it was the most wicked robbery. Of course 
my creditors were down upon me at once. I 
couldn't pay them, and they applied to my 
father for payment. He, poor man, had spent 
all his available money on my education, and 
was in no position to satisfy the extortionate 
ruffians. In those days, my pets, a man could 
be arrested and imprisoned at the suit of any 
scoundrel to whom he had the misfortune to 
owe money. I was arrested, and, to free me, 
my poor misguided father had the weakness 
to give bills to my creditors. It was a mad 
act; but the entreaties of my mother, who 
was passionately fond of me, induced him to 
do so; moreover, he was living in hope of 
the death of that miserable girl who had come 
in for our property. Well, those bills were 
his ruin ; the villains who held them sold him 
up, and actually had the cruelty to throw him 
into prison. Then my mother died; that 
broke his heart, and drove me to desperation." 

VOL. I. L 
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"Poor, dear papa!" exclaims Lottie, with 
tears in her eyes. 

Polly says nothing, but raises her father's 
hand and kisses it. 

** Bless you both, my sweet treasures 1" says 
Mr. Williams, kissing his daughters. " When 
misfortunes came upon me, my darlings, I tried 
to meet them as a man should. How hard I 
strove to earn an honest living, nobody but 
myself knows. As an usher in a school, then 
as a litterateur^ then as a bookseller's hack, I 
struggled to get on — to make a little money 
wherewith I might supply the wants of my 

parents. I tried my friends Bah ! even now 

I cannot think of the trial without a feeling 
of disgust. I humiliated myself in a thousand 
ways, to make what slight amends I could to 
those whom I had ruined. Alas I I found it a 
hard matter to earn a living for myself, let 
alone to support them; but still I struggled 
on. Then my mother died, and I became 
desperate." 

Mr. Williams pauses in his story. In telling 
of his early life, he has thrown off his usual 
placidity of demeanour, and spoken with a 
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warmth and passion very unusual to him. He 
seems to recollect himself suddenly, for the 
ordinary calmness returns to his features, 
and he resumes his tale in a less impassioned 
tone. 

"I had failed in my honest endeavours to 
earn money chiefly from the fact of my being 
a gentleman. That, my darlings, was a sad 
handicap to me. I was proud, and could not 
lower myself to the level of those from whom 
I had to expect ray bread. I could not get 
on at all with any of my employers ; they were 
all common-minded people, whose very kind- 
ness was the quintessence of vulgarity. At 
last I could stand it no longer. I had made 
a little money — two pounds — ^by copying some 
manuscripts. It was the eve of a great race, 
and I resolved to put my money upon a horse ; 
if I lost it, it was my determination to drown 
myself 

The two girls shudder, and draw nearer to 
their father. 

"I won my bet, my darlings, and forthwith 
resolved to devote myself to gambling. For- 
tune seemed to smile upon me^ and I pros- 

l2 
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pered. From small transactions I gradually 
came to large. There were many reasons why 
I should succeed upon the turf. I had gone 
upon it from no mere passion for gambling — 
to me it was the sole ostensible means of earn- 
ing a livelihood ; I was cool-headed and deter- 
mined; free from the vices which militate 
against the success of most gamblers ; without 
timidity, yet sufficiently cautious in my ventures, 
from a naturally philosophical disposition, and a 
certain proficiency in the science of mathe- 
matics. Well, I got on, released my father 
from prison, and as soon as I had accumulated 
a thousand pounds, devoted it to the purchase 
of a small annuity for him, which placed him 
beyond the reach of absolute want for the rest 
of his days. So far 1 had succeeded in my 
endeavours ; can you blame your father, my 
darlings, for having acted as he didt" 

" Oh I no, papa dear," says Lottie. Polly is 
more emphatic in her denial that blame could 
be attached to her parent. 

" Bless you 1 my sweet ones ; I knew that 
you could not misjudge your father. Well, 
darlings, years went on, and I remained a 
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gambler. Of course my career was not one of 
unclouded success; I had my vicissitudes — I 
won and I lost. Sometimes I was reduced to 
my last pound ; at other times 1 was in com- 
parative affluence. Then I joined some other 
men, and we established a kind of confederacy 
for our mutual benefit. It prospered for a time, 
for I was at the head of the affair. It was 
through this confederacy that I became ac- 
quainted with the Martins. Mr. Martin, the 
husband of that old woman who is now trying 
to swindle my precious Lottie out of five hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, was an officer in the 
army — a foolish man, who had conceived a 
violent passion for racing; one of that large but 
weak-minded class of amateurs who fancy tha.t 
they can beat professionals at their own game. 
Such men are mad, my darlings ; that is the only 
thing that can be said for them. Of course Mr. 
Martin soon became involved ; then he appealed 
to your uncle, Mr. Wilson, for help — for Wilson 
was an old friend of his. Your uncle tried to 
extricate him, and entered into communication 
with me. You know how naturally generous- 
hearted I am ; I endeavoured to aid your uncle 
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in reclaiming the misguided man, but, such is 
the invariable fate of goodness, my efforts were 
appreciated neither by your uncle nor by Mr. 
Martin. It was about this time that I first saw 
your dear mother. I met her walking with 
your uncle one day in Bond Street. Just then 
your uncle had particular cause to be civil to 
me, for I held some bills of Martin's, which he 
had endorsed. I accosted him, and he intro- 
duced me to his sister. He did not want to do 
so, my darlings, for he is a little deficient in 
gentlemanly spirit at times; but I, in the 
politest manner in the world, forced him to 
introduce me. To see your mother was to ad- 
mire her — ^to admire her was to love her. I, 
cool and prudent as I was — I, who flattered my- 
self that I was superior to my passions, fell 
desperately in love with her at first sight." 

^' Tell us about mamma, please, dear papa," 
begs Lottie. 

"She was very like you, my own darling, 
when first I saw her. Yes, just such another 
being as your beautiful self. Her hair was a 
little lighter than yours, and her eyes not quite 
80 dark, but her age was about yours, and in 
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figure and size you are her exact image. Kiss 
me, my beloved onel Bless youl Well, I 
loved your mother most passionately, and re- 
solved to win her ; but how to do so was past 
my comprehension. I would wander about in 
the hope of meeting her, and at night I would 
pace up and down before her father's house for 
hours. Occasionally I saw her, and managed 
to speak to her, but such happy occasions were 
very rare. Your aunt, Mrs. Coulter, was then 
married and had two sons, and Charlotte was 
in the habit of visiting her. I met the two sis- 
ters one day — what a contrast there was be- 
tween them ! — ^but I cannot think of Mrs. 
Coulter with equanimity, so the less that I say 
about her the better. Charlotte introduced me 
to her, and Mrs. Coulter gave me an invitation 
to her house, of which I need hardly tell you I 
availed myself. I soon found out that your 
mother loved me, for I confessed my passion to 
her, and she assured me that she returned it. I 
determined to ask her father for her hand, so I 
went to his house, and there I saw her brother. 
It was my intention to tell him my family his- 
tory, and then to ask him to aid me in obtcdn- . 
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ing his father's consent ; but, in my agitation, I 
began my tale at the wrong end. Tour uncle 
only knew of me as a man who lived upon the 
turf; his opinion of me was very bad, my dar- 
lings. No sooner had he heard my declaration 
that I loved his sister and wished to marry her, 
than he burst into a storm of abuse. He called 
me by the vilest names, and ordered me out of 
the house. I kept my temper, and implored him 
to be calm and hear me ; but he would not do 
so, and he forgot himself so far as to take me 
by my collar and try to thrust me from the 
room. Then I lost my temper, and, shaking 
him off, I attacked him fiercely. J. believe that 
I should have killed him had not the servants 
rushed in and separated us." 

" Oh ! what, a shindy there must have been 1'* 
cries Polly. 

"My beloved darling," says Mr. Williams, 
pausing, and looking at her with the air of a 
pitying judge, " that word is not one which a 
, young lady should use. You must really not 
be so careless, my love. You wished to ob- 
serve that the struggle must have been truly 
exciting, did you not, my heart's treasure ?" 
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"Yes, pa," replies Polly. "All right — go 



on. 



" Be careful, my own sweet one. These little 
mistakes are apt to become confirmed in one 
who does not labour to correct them. Well, 
darlings, I was turned out of the house 
ignominiously ; but such was my affection for 
your mother that this disgrace only increased 
my love for her. I told her of the treatment 
that I had received at her brother's hands, not 
mentioning, however, the cause of Wilson's 
hatred against me. Your dear mother cried at 
hearing of it, but assured me that nothing 
should ever change her love for me. She went 
home, and her father and brother at once taxed 
her with her love. She was a girl of high 
spirit, my darlings, and did not attempt to deny 
that she loved me; nor would she believe a 
word of the monstrous calumnies which they, 
in their rage, vented against me. Poor girl 1 
her life became miserable. They bullied her 
from morning till night ; they even threatened 
to cast her off and disown her if she did 
not cease to think of me. But she loved me 
too well, my darlings, to do that. The in- 
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uncle was rather old — Mrs. Coulter, I suppose, 
was rather old too ? How old was mamma 
when you married her ?" 

** She was eighteen, my love. Her father 
had married twice, and she was his daughter 
by the second wife. Her mother died of cholera 
when Charlotte was very young — in fact, she 
lost her life through nursing your uncle through 
his illness, for he was first attacked by the 
cholera. She was the only one who would go 
near hira when he was ill. This accounts for 
his fondness for your poor mother — to say 
nothing of the thousand good qualities which 
endeared her to everybody who knew her." 

" Well, pa, go on," says Polly, impatiently. 

"Your mother wrote to her father and 
brother, after we were married. They had the 
inhumanity to write back and tell her that they 
desired never to hear of or from her again ; but 
they had been deceived by the falsehoods of 
Mrs, Coulter, so I can forgive them. Then we 
wrote to Mrs. Coulter; that vile woman an- 
swered that she could never pardon Charlotte's 
cruel and unnatural conduct towards those who 
had been so good to her, and requested that all 
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communications between us and her might cease. 
We were too proud to solicit their pardon 
again, so we took no lurther steps towards ef- 
fecting a reconciliation. Then your grandfather, 
Mr. Wilson, died, without mentioning Charlotte 
in the will. Shortly after that event you were 
born, my darling Lottie. Fortune was tolera- 
bly favourable to me, and I was, thank God, 
able to support your mother in comfort ; but the 
knowledge of my profession was hateful to her. 
Poor thing! like some delicate flower, she 
drooped and faded away under my very eyes. 
Our Polly was born ; as bright and chubby a 
little cherub as ever gladdened a parent's heart. 
Your poor mother got worse, my darlings, and 
in the Spring of 1854 she died." 

The eyes of the two girls are once more dim- 
med with tears, but this time Mr. Williams does 
not notice it. There was a huskiness in his 
voice as he uttered the last sentence, but he 
gives a slight cough to clear his throat, and 
proceeds. 

" I attribute the death of your sainted mother 
mainly to her grief at the hard-heartedness of 
her relations. Poor, dear thing, she loved me 
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80 devotedly, and never uttered a word of re-* 
proach against me, for having taken her from 
her home. Ah 1 1 lost a treasure in her ; so did 
you, my loves; but, fortunately for you, you 
were too young at the time of her death to ap- 
preciate the fulness of your loss." 

" You said, papa dear, that mamma was very 
kind to Mrs. Martin," observes Lottie. " How 
was that 1" 

" Her husband got into dilfficulties, my dar- 
ling, from which he had no hope of extricating 
himself; so, being a weak-minded sort of man, 
he committed suicide— probably the best thing 
that he could have done under the circumstances. 
Your mother pitied Mrs. Martin, and made her 
presentB of money and other necessaries, which 
that voracious old woman accepted, not as a 
kindness, but as her due. I must, however, 
give her the credit for having loved your mo- 
ther — but anybody must have loved that angel. 
For me Mrs. Martin has ever cherished a pro- 
found hatred." 

" And your father, pa, what became of him V 
asks Polly. 

" He died shortly after my marriage, my pet. 
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« 

The poor old fellow's last days were comforta- 
ble, I am happy to say, but he never recovered 
from the shock which my mother's death caused 
him. It is an awful thing to lose a wife to 
whom one is passionately attached ; it is a crush- 
ing blow, from which few men recover entirely. 
Had it not been for you, my sweet ones, I do 
not think that I could have survived your mo- 
ther for long." 

" Poor, dear papa 1" murmurs Lottie, stroking 
her father's hand. 

" I was almost heart-broken at dear Charlotte's 
death, my darlings. I became careless, and in- 
capable of attending to my profession, and 
those who were connected with me in it lost no 
opportunity of cheating me. I was master of a 
considerable sum of money When your dear mo- 
ther died ; but this rapidly melted away, and 
soon I was almost penniless. Again, my dar- 
lings, I had a hard battle to win a living, and at 
times was without the means of purchasing a 
crust of bread for you. How we managed to 
live through those times is more than I can tell. 
I have been half-maddened with your cries for 
food, when I had no means of feeding you. 
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Oh I those were horrible times for me, my sweet 
ones ; but some kind angel doubtless took com- 
passion on my little ones, and cherished them 
through the days of distress. 

" About two years after your mother's death, 
our fortunes were at the lowest ebb. I had sold 
every article that we possessed to buy you food. 
I had not a farthing left. There was nothing 
remaining to us, my darling ones, but the 
clothes in which we stood, and sadly seedy 
they were. I had taken you into the park, and 
sitting upon a bench, was racking my brain to 
discover some means of relief, whilst you, my 
two angels, were playing at my knee, torturing 
me with your innocent prattle. A man who 
was passing stopped in front of us ; 1 looked up, 
and saw that it was your uncle. He came up 
to me and said hesitatingly, 

" * May I speak to you, Mr. Serrall V " 

" Mr. what, pa ?" exclaims Polly. 

« Williams, my darling," replied her father, 
hastily correcting himself. " I was thinking of 
somebody else. I looked at your uncle, and saw 
that he had no wish to mock me, so I answered 
him politely, for your sweet sakes, although 
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my heart was full of bitterness against him. 

" * I am not in a position to refuse to hear 
you, Mr. Wilson. My children are starving, and 
I have not a penny wherewith to buy them 
bread. Give me some money to get food for 
them. I shall not eat it. For dear Charlotte's 
sake, save those poor innocent ones from 
starvation.' 

" Your uncle seemed deeply moved ; he came 
and sat down on the bench besidfe me. * Have 
things come to this V he asked sadly. ' Will 
you come to me, little onet' he said, addressing 
Lottie. You looked shyly at him, but his voice 
was kind, and there were tears in his eyes as he 
spoke, BO you took confidence and toddled to 
him, and he kissed you and placed you upon 
his knee. Bitterly as I hated the man, I for- 
gave him, for his kindness to my child, and my 
heart warmed towards him. For a long time 
we sat in silence, for our hearts were full. At 
last, your uncle extended his hand to me, and I 
shook it. 

^^Then we talked of my misfortunes, and I 
told your uncle my history, and he pitied me. 
I told him of the fiendish behaviour of bis sister 
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towards Charlotte and me, and fortunately was 
able to show him some letters which Mrs. 
Coulter had written to me, urging me to run 
away with your mother, and assuring me of her 
ability to effect a reconciliation. I have those 
letters still, as well as her answer to the letter 
which your dear mother wrote to her after our 
marriage. I treasure them up, for assuredly 
the day will come when I shall make good use 
of them. Your uncle was horrified at my dis- 
closures; nothing, he informed me, but the repre- 
sentations of Mrs. Coulter had prevented the 
reconciliation. Then he, in turn, told me of the 
falsehoods with which that inhuman woman 
had poisoned his and his father's minds against 
us." 

Mr. Williams is growing excited at the re- 
membrance of his wrongs; he recollects him- 
self^ however, and proceeds in a calmer tone of 
voice. 

" Well, my darlings, your imcle behaved very 
generously ; he relieved our wants, and wished 
me to give up you to him. He promised to 
spare no expense on your education, and assur- 
ed me that he should provide handsomely for 
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your futures. I, however, had not the heart to 
part from you both, and it was with great re- 
luctance that I eventually consented to let him 
have you, my sweetest Lottie ; and then I made 
it a condition that you should not be exposed to 
the machinations of that fiendish woman. Your 
uncle agreed with me that it would never do to 
give her a chance of injuring you, so, eventually, 
it was decided that you should be placed under 
the care of Mrs. Martin. That old woman had 
come in for an annuity of a hundred pounds, or 
so, under the will of some relation, so was 
tolerably well off. Your uncle made her a 
handsome allowance, twenty pounds a month, 
for your education and other things; an ex- 
cessive allowance, as I thought, but I said no- 
thing to him, and Mrs. Martin assured me that 
she should save all she could for you. You see, 
my darling, what we have done for her ; and 
now what return does she make t Why, she is 
trying to swindle you out of nearly six-hundred 
pounds, the old wretch !" 

" Oh, papa dear, don't say that," cries 

Lottie. 

m2 
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" And what was done to Mrs. Coulter f " asks 
Polly. 

"Your uncle was very much disgusted with 
her, my own pet, and resolved to punish her 
for her wickedness. When you wish for re^ 
venge upon an enemy, you should never be 
in a hurry for it, my own love; you should 
bide your time, and wait until fortune favours 
you — a chance is sure to come sooner or later. 
Your uncle determined to bide his time. We 
agreed that Mrs. Coulter should not be told 
of your existence, of which she had no idea, 
until you were grown up. Then the blow was 
to be dealt." 

"Did she know Mrs. Martin, papa?" inquires 
Lottie. 

"No, dearest. Well, time passed, and my 
darlings increased in years and beauty, until 
they attained their present perfection. Your 
uncle was very kind to us. Me he allowed a 
sum sufficient for the maintenance of our be- 
loved Polly, and this 1 have striven to increase 
for her by judicious management." 

"By losing it on horses— eh, pa?" says 
Polly. 
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"My sweetest darling, could I command 
success, you should be the richest girl in Eng- 
land. I have been unlucky, my love; but 
that has been my misfortune, not my fault. 
Well, my pets, time passed without affording 
me any opportunity for revenge. Last Sum- 
mer I had a chance, for Mrs. Coulter's sons 
had forged a bill in your uncle's name, and I 
had obtained possession of it ; but I gave it 
to Wilson, hoping that he would make good 
use of it. He did not do so, however; he has 
always been absurdly good to those Coulters, 
paying their debts, which their mother could 
not afford to pay — for she isn't very well off; 
her husband was a sadly extravagant fellow — 
and trying to establish them somehow. This 
is perhaps excusable, though to be deplored, 
in him, for they are his only male relations, 
and not accountable for their mother's actions. 
They have made him an ill return for all his 
goodness, for they have turned out very badly. 
I fancied, my darlings, that your uncle had 
grown a little cooler towards me, so, last 
Summer, after that affair of the bill, I remon- 
strated with him upon his misplaced kindness 
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to those two young men, and demanded to 
know what his intentions were, telling him 
that I could not permit you, my darlings, to 
have your futures jeopardised. I said that he 
must give me a definite assurance that you 
were provided for. Whereupon he told me 
that he had recently made a will in your 
favour. When I pressed him to tell me what 
his intentions towards the Coulters were, he 
assured me that he was thoroughly disgusted 
with all of them, and that they should soon 
know it. It was his intention to install you, 
my sweet Lottie, in his house as its mistress, 
and to declare that you and Polly were to be 
his heiresses. That was to be his revenge, 
and a grand one it would have been. Then 
your uncle fell ill, and his supplies were with- 
drawn from us. Cannot you recognise the 
finger of Mrs. Coulter in that, my loves ? Of 
course you can. Could your uncle ever have 
wished me to communicate with him, about 
you, through her? No, never, my darlings. 
Never mind; retribution will soon overtake 
her, in any case ; for, should your uncle die, 
the hour of her punishment will be hastened^ 
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and, should he recover, his hatred against 
her will be redoubled by the knowledge of 
the unhappiness she has caused my dar- 
lings." 

"I trust that he will recover 1" says Lot- 
tie. 

"So do I, my love. But if you are going 
to see that old woman, you had better hurry 
off at once. It is past twelve o'clock, my 
darlings, and I think that you wish to dine 
at four. Order a large joint at the butcher's, 
Polly, my love. I am not going out, so I 
shall see that the servant cooks it pro- 
perly." 

"All right, pa. Shall I send in some po- 
tatoes, tool We don't owe the greengrocer 
very much." 

"Certainly, my sweet child; send in what- 
ever you have a wish for. You know how 
delighted your father is to gratify your little 
desires." And Mr. Williams takes up his Belts 
Life and begins reading it. 

" Won't you go out, pa, to see about my 
new dress ?" asks Polly, gently pulling the 
paper away from her father. 
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** After dinner, my love, after dinner. I am 
ashamed to go out in the daytime. That 
scoundrel of a tailor made my last coat so 
badly that I can hardly wear it, and my others 
want repairs." 

" The tailor came here for his money yester- 
day again, pa, and said that he must have it at 
once." 

"Did he, my angel I The impertinent fel- 
low 1 Most assuredly he shall not have it, for 
the coat doesn't fit. It is bad enough to have 
to pay for garments which do fit one ; but to 
be expected to pay for misfits — it is mon- 
strous !" 

"I told him that it didn't fit you, and he 
said that he should like to speak to you about 
it." 

** Speak to me, my own darling 1" cries Mr. 
Williams, incredulously. "Did you say, my 
love, that he wanted to speak to me T' 

"Yes, pa, about the coat — he says that it 
does fit." 

"And you, my own beloved pet — can you 
think that your father would condescend to 
argue with him, a low-minded tailor fellow! — 
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a man who murders the Queen's English f Oh I 
no, my darling, you cannot think so. It would 
make me quite ill were I to do so." 

" Well, pa," says Polly, " he will come again, 
and kick up a shindy, and there'll be a spree 
for the other lodgers." 

"My child I" cries Mr. Williams, aghast, 
dropping his paper, and falling back into his 
arm-chair, " my own dearest child, what is 
that that I hear ? * Kick up a shindy I' * Spree !' 
Good Heavens 1 Oh 1 that wicked Miss Buck- 
ram ! My sweet darling, how can such naughty, 
such unladylike words issue from such a charm- 
ing mouth !" 

" Oh I bother, pa. I shall go and put my hat 
on." And Polly prepares to follow her sister, 
who has quitted the room. 

" No, my darling, stop one minute. Promise 
your father that you will never use those 
naughty words again t" 

" All right, pa, I promise," cries Polly. 

"One moment, my sweetest love. You 
wished to say that the low-minded tailor fel- 
low intends to return here, and that he may be 
impertinent in his importunity ; and that the 
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other lodgers, who are vulgar people, may be 
amused when they hear of his impertinence— 
that is what you intended to observe, is it not, 
my own pet r 

" Yes, pa," says Polly, demurely. 

" Then say it, my own darling — ^repeat after 
me — * The tailor will return ; his importunity 
will be impertinent; the vulgar lodgers will be 
amused.' Repeat that, my love." 

" ' Tailor will return ; his impertunity will be 
importinent ; lodgers will be amused,' " repeats 
Polly, laughing. 

*' Bless you, my own darling one. Never let 
me hear those other naughty words again. 
Give me a kiss, my love. Now run off and get 
your things on." And Mr. Williams picks up 
his BelVs Life^ and settles down to its perusal. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



AN OXFORD WINE. 



THE Rev, Mr. Frumble was walking across 
the quadrangle of St. Kenelm's College, on 
his way from Common Room to his own cham- 
bers. He was in a very bad temper, for the 
discussion in Common Room had been exciting 
that evening, and Mr. Frumble was labouring 
under the saddening conviction that he had by 
no means got the better of his rival, Mr^ Bills, 
in an argument as to the desirability of elect- 
ing a certain gentleman to a vacant fellowship. 
The candidate was of opinion directly antago- 
nistic to Mr. Frumble's, upon the merits of the 
Pentateuch ; and Mr. Frumble, who had looked 
over the papers of the competitors for the fel- 
lowship that day, had almost had a fit whilst 
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reading the criticisms of the obnoxious candi- 
date upon that bugbear of so many sincere 
Christians, the Athanasian Creed. '' It is im- 
possible," had written the rejector of the Penta- 
teuch, " to adduce any really valid argument 
for the retention of this creed. At the best, it 
is but a clumsy forgery ; nor can the warmest 
advocates for its retention in our service deny 
the truth of the three following facts: that 
Athanasius is not its author; that it was not 
written within a hundred years of his death ; 
that it was written in the western provinces of 
the empire (St. Athanasius being an Eastern 
prelate), and to suit the purposes of Rome. Nor 
has its authenticity ever been universally recog- 

4 

nised in the Christian world. Gennadius, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, was so much 
amazed at this extraordinary composition, that 
he frankly declared that it must have been the 
work of a maniac or a drunkard." Mr. Frumble 
could read no more ; but Mr. Bills, who perused 
that paper, declared that it was the best one 
upon the subject. 

" But consider the tut-tut-terrible scepticism 1" 
remonstrated Mr. Frumble. 
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** Not at all. It shows that he has not for- 
gotten his Gibbon," answered Mr. Bills. 

"Then his tut-tut-tum irreverence," stam- 
mered Mr. Frumble. 

"You mean his freedom from bigotry," re- 
plied Mr. Bills. 

Poor Mr. Frumble I he was in a sad minority, 
and could do nothing, so he took up his cap and 
gown, and declaring that the tut-tut- tay College 
was lapsing into tut-tut-tum infidelity, he de- 
parted from the Common Room in sorrow and in 
anger. 

He was walking quickly, as was his wont, 
across the quad, when suddenly he stopped, 
and his face assumed an expression of even 
greater horror than it had worn when he was 
combating the atheistical arguments of Mr. 
Bills. H© looked upwards ; the windows of a 
room upon the topmost storey qf the College 
were thrown open, and from them proceeded 
sounds of boisterous revelry. Somebody was 
singing a song, and many and strong-lunged 
were they who joined in chorus. Could Mr. 
Frumble believe his ears? What were the 
words of the chorus? Its echoes died away. 
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and the singer went on in a rich powerful 
voice : 

*^ But I care not for dona, nor for proctors, nor schools, 
Nor reading ; what is it but folly ? 
I gladly will leave all that nonsense to fools, 
And wiU drink and wiU laugh and be jolly." 

" Dear me 1" sighed Mr. Frumble to himself, 
" that is sad — very sadl" Then came the chorus, 
rolling out of the windows in thundering waves 
of sound — 

" Right folderol, lolderol laddy, 
Right folderol, lolderol lay ; 
I don^t care a damn for the people ! 
But what will the Governor say ?" 

"Ahl what indeed?" murmured Mr. Frum- 
ble. "But here is the messenger;" a foxy- 
faced man, who took off his hat as he saw the 
tutor, was passing. " Messenger, whose tut- 
tut-tay rooms are those?" he asked, pointing up 
to the open windows. 

" Mr. flaller's, sir." 

"Ahl Mr. Haller's," repeated the Rev. Mr. 
Frumble, in a tone which implied that he might 
have guessed it. " Go to Mr. tut-tut-tay 
Haller, messenger, and tut-tut-tell him that he 
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must come to me at nine o'clock, with his 
tut-tut-tum essay. Say that he must come." 

Some heads were thrust out of the open win- 
dows, and loud calls of " William," followed by 
others of " messenger," resounded through the 
quad. 

" Coming, sir," shouted the messenger, as Mr. 
Frumble hurried off to his room. 

'*Tell William to bring coffee and anchovy 
toast," cried Haller, out of the window. 
" Halloa 1 who is that ? It must be Brown," he 
added, catching sight of Mr. Frumble's retreat- 
ing figure. 

A rush was made at the table, plates were 
emptied of their contents, and a shower of 
oranges and apples fell about the Reverend 
Mr. Frumble, who, solacing himself with the 
thought that it was dark, and that no one could 
see him, pocketed his dignity and made a bolt 
for his staircase, which he reached in safety. 

" I fancy that I caught Brown with that last 
orange," observed one of Haller's guests, quit- 
ting the window. The fruit had been thrown 
with good aim, and, whizzing by Mr. Frumble's 
ear, had smashed upon the wall of the staircase. 
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bespattering the worthy tutor with its juice. 
Mr. Frumble proceeded to his rooms in a state 
of mind that augured but badly for Haller when 
that young gentleman should pay him a visit at 
nine o'clock. 

Haller had been giving a wine-party, and his 
room presented a particularly festive appear- 
ance. Some dozen men were sitting or stand- 
ing round the table, which was covered with 
the debris of the dessert, and many a decanter 
in different stages of emptiness. Haller was 
not the sort of man to stint the potations of his 
guests, and the flushed faces and sparkling eyes 
of those around him bore evidence that many of 
his friends had exceeded the quantum sufficient 
to promote joviality, without necessitating a 
divergence from the straight path of so- 
briety. 

" I don't think that it could have been 
Brown," said Haller, " or he would have shout- 
ed. He has a wine on himself to-night ; and 
thought that he couldn't get away before nine 
o'clock." 

"One of his usual wines?" asked Smith, a 
St, Eenelm's naan of two years' standing. 
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"Ohl no," replied Haller; "quite a qtdet 
affair." 

" Have you beard of old Simpson's descrip- 
tion of Brown's wines?" inquired Smith. 

" No — ^tell us 1" shouted several voices. 

"Brown lodges next to Dr. Simpson, you 
know. One day somebody asked Simpson what 
kind of a fellow Brown was. ' Well,' replied 
the doctor, ^ he isn't a bad sort of man — as a 
rule he is very quiet; but he gives a wine- 
party about twice a term; and a big van 
comes the next day to carry off the broken 
furniture." 

" Expressive," observed a man named Mur- 
ray. " But what has become of Coiner ? He 
wasn't down the river to-day." 

"He has gone up to town," answered 
Longley. 

" Will he be back to-night?" 

"Yes — he hasn't got leave," replied Long- 
ley, looking at Haller. 

" Yes, begad," said Haller, continuing a tale, 
" it was the finest joke possible. By the time 
that we had got up to college, the old boy was 
in the most amiable of moods. Well, we came 
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Tip here. There was an infernal smell of beer 
as I opened the door, and I at once suspected 
that something was the matter. We entered 
the room — ^the whole place was afloat, sir. My 
governor sniffed about, and at last smelt out 
the box. *It is from this box, Edward,' he 
exclaimed at last, * that this liquid, whatever it 
may be, seems to issue. You had better open 
it.' I demurred to doing so ; but he, suspicious 
old bird, insisted upon my opening it; and 
then the cause of the mess was discovered." 

"And what was it. Punch!" asked a man 
who had not known of Haller's invention for 
keeping beer. 

" It was the beer-barrel. My scout did not 
know that it was in the box ; and in preparing 
my room for the reception of the governor, he 
had placed the box on end in a comer of the 
room, and all the beer had run out through the 
what-d'ye-call-him ? — the spigot hole." 

« What a sad loss 1" cried Smith. " What 
said the governor ?" 

" He was a little sulky at first ; but he got 
over it upon my pointing out that I kept the 
beer from motives of economy. The matter 
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turned out well, for he, doubtless feeling 
ashamed that I should be reduced to such 
shifts, sent me up a lot of wine." 

" I thought that you could never have got the 
wine we have been drinking from an Oxford 
dealer," observed Jones, a Christ Church man, 
and a reputed epicure. 

" True," cried Murray ; " unless he did as 
Rowley of John's did." 

"What did Rowley?" asked Smith. "Tell 
us, that we, too, may be thereby enabled to ob- 
tain good liquor." 

**He is a good judge of wine," answered Mur- 
ray ; " and he used to go to old Bubble, who, 
you know, really has some good wine in his 
cellar, and taste samples. Somehow he fancied 
that Bubble never sent him the same wine that 
he ordered." 

" You may swear that he didn't," said 
Smith. 

" Rowley determined to be even with Bubble, 
so he went to him one day, accompanied by me. 
Bubble advanced, bowing. 

" * It is my wish, Mr. Bubble,' said Rowley, 
*to lay down a cask of wine, in bottles, of 

n2 
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course, and so I shall get you to let me taste 
some of your best — ^not very expensive ones, 
you understand; and I shall take the whole 
cask} paying you ready money for it/ 

"Of course old Bubble was delighted, and 
took us down to his cellar, and let us taste the 
contents of many queer-looking casks. At last 
Rowley selected a wine — a very good sherry, 
and asked the price of it. 

<« « For ready money, sir,' said Bubble, * I can 
afford to let you have it at forty-eight shillings 
the dozen. There will be about twenty-eight 
dozen in the cask.' 

" * Ah I yes,' observed Rowley ; * that will be 
about sixty pounds. Will you take sixty 
pounds?' 

"*0h! I cannot, sir,' protested Bubble. *I 
will take sixty-five pounds, though, for I have 
the honour of selling you a good deal of 
wine.' 

"Rowley consented to pay that price; and 
Bubble inquired if he should bottle it, and send 
it into college ? 

"*Ohl dear, no,' replied Rowley; *I need 
not trouble you. I can take it away with me. 
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Murray, my dear fellow, go and tell the men to 
come.' 

"We had a cart and several brewers' men 
waiting in the Corn-market. Bubble made the 
most frantic attempts to get off the bargain, but 
they were of no avail. I fetched the men, and 
there and then we carted the cask away, and 
sent it off by rail to Rowley's father, who had it 
valued, and gave his son eighty-four pounds 
for it." 

" What a grand idea I" exclaimed Jones, who 
had been listening with rapt attention; "but, 
alas I it can't be done again." 

"Ohl come, my dear Hill, I have heard 
that tale before," cried Longley, in comment 
upon a story which one of the company had 
just narrated. 

" Possibly yon have ; but that doesn't prove 
that my uncle is not the hero of it," replied 
Hill, warmly. 

"What is it. Hill?" asked Haller. "Let us 
hear it." 

" I was telling how a certain uncle of mine 
came to be rusticated. He was up here at 
Worcester, in the Jyear twenty something, and 
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one day be made a bet that he would kiss 
the first woman whom he might meet in the 
street. The Vice-Chancellor's wife happened 
to be the first woman to encounter him. That 
was extremely awkward, for many reasons, 
chief amongst them because she knew him. 
He was a very gallant man, however, and 
performed the osculatory performance with as 
little violence to the lady's feelings as was 
possible; but she was indignant, and com- 
plained, and my luckless uncle was rusti- 
cated." 

*' I have heard the story," said Haller ; " but, 
as you say. Hill, that doesn't prove that your 
uncle wasn't the kisser." 

"I was about to tell, when Longley inter- 
rupted me, how that kiss led to the establish- 
ment of the new police." 

"I beg your pardon, old man," protested 
Longley. ** Pray forgive me, and go on." 

"Well," said Hill, mollified, "after leaving 
Worcester, my uncle went to St. Alban's Hall, 
where there was a sadly wild set of men, who 
perpetrated all manner of larks ; if I told you 
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some of these, you might doubt my veracity, 
so I shall not. Robert Cruickshank, a brother 
of the more celebrated George, came down to 
stay with my uncle at St. Alban's Hall. The 
result of that visit was *Bernhard Black- 
mantle/ a book which some of you may have 
read; this was followed by *Tom and Jerry,' 
a better known work. These two books 
opened the eyes of Sir Robert Peel to the 
absurdity of the police system as it then ex- 
isted — at least, so Sir Robert Peel declared — 
and were the means of abolishing the old 
Charlies, and substituting * peelers' in their 
stead." 

" Was Cruickshank the author of those two 
books ?" asked Longley. 

** Not exactly. He suggested them, and fur- 
nished sketches for others to write up to ; it was 
much the same." 

" Confound that William ! — what a time he is 
with the coflfee !" exclaimed Haller. 

" Oh 1 never mind the coffee, old man," cried 
one of the guests named Taylor, whose flushed 
face bore evidence of the share that he had 
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had in the emptying of the decanters. ^'It's 
early yet ; let ns have another song. Here, 
Hill, sing ns another song." 

"I can't/' declared Hill. "I expended the 
remains of my voice over the last choms." 

"Well, then, let somebody else sing," per- 
sisted Taylor. "Ton sing. Patter; we have 
not heard the sonnd of yonr sweet voice to- 
night." 

"I don't know any songs," cnrtly replied 
Patter, a closely-cropped, ngly-looking little 
fellow, who was the leader of the ritualistic 
party in St. Kenelm's. 

"Don't know any songs? Never mind, old 
fellow ; tip ns a chasuble, then." 

A burst of laughter from the revellers 
greeted this request. Patter arose, and cast- 
ing a look of withering scorn upon Taylor, 
took his departure, under pretext of having 
letters to write at the Union. 

" He is a queer fish," observed Hill, in com- 
ment upon the departed guest. " I was going 
to sing ' The Monks of Old ' to-night, when 
he begged me not to do so, as he thought it 
profane." 
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'* When I was a blushing Freshman — " began 
Haller. 

**Ohl no, no, Punch, that can never have 
been," cried his friends. 

** Well, then, when I was a simple Fr'eshman," 
continued Haller, " I met Patter out at a wine, 
and he invited me to compline the next 
morning." 

"Compline! What on earth is that!" in- 
quired Taylor. 

"I did not know then; I thought that it 
was Oxonian for early breakfast, or, at all 
events, for something to eat and drink, so I 
accepted his invitation and went. Alasl in- 
stead of breakfast, I found Patter and three 
other men, as ugly as himself, attired in night- 
gowns, awaiting my coming. They gave me 
a night-gown, and, for the fun of the thing, 
I put it on ; then they lighted some censers, and 
swinging these about, thereby creating the most 
abominable smell, proceeded to chant some bar- 
baric melody. The whole thing was unutter- 
ably comic, and I had much ado to preserve my 
gravity. At last I caught Patter's eye, as he 
was in the agony of a high note, and at the 
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ludicrous expression of his &ce I fairly exploded 
with laughter. That inspired the others with 
a sense of the comicality of their position, and 
they burst out laughing, too. Of course, after 
that, the night-gowns had to be taken off and 
the censers put away. I departed in quest of 
breakfast, but the smell of the incense had quite 
taken away my appetite." 

" What mummery 1" exclaimed Hill. " How 
is it that ritualists, as a rule, are such ill- 
favoured creatures? Now, Longley, you're a 
philosopher ; explain this point to me." 

" True beauty needs no adornment," replied 
Longley. " Assuming your assertion to be true, 
we may argue that it is to compensate their 
deficiency of good looks that men go in for 
ritualism. The beauty of their vestments takes 
our eyes from the contemplation of their facial 
ugliness. Ritualism is an effect, not a cause of 
ugliness." 

"There is another point to be considered, 
too," said a bright-looking youth, named Salter. 
" I affirm that ritualists are a puny race. It is 
to be presumed that every man would be a fine 
man, if he could. Ritualists are those who, 
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knowing that they are deficient in those attri- 
butes which make men fine, and wishing to 
conceal their deficiencies, very cunningly go in 
for that in which manly attributes have no 
scope." 

" If you want to know the cause of ritualism," 
cried Taylor, " I'll give it you. I agree with 
you fellows in thinking the majority of ritualists 
both ugly and puny. What is puniness? 
Weakness of body. Now we all know that the 
health of the body has much to do with the 
health of the mind. Their bodies are feeble, 
therefore their minds are feeble too; in fact, 
they're quite mad — Q.E.D." 

" You can prove nothing from two particular 
premises," gravely observed Longley, consider- 
ing the matter logically. 

" * Exceptio prohat regulamy and convinces me 
that ritualists are insane," answered Taylor. 

"You're too hard upon them," laughed 
Haller ; " but here comes the coffee, at last," he 
cried, as the door opened, and his scout entered 
the room laden with cups and saucers. " Well, 
messenger, what do you want ? No good, I'll 
swear." 
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"Mr. Frumble's compliments to you,, sir," 
said the messenger, who had followed the scout 
into the room, "and he will be glad to see you 
at nine o'clock with your essay." 

** Oh, confound him I" exclaimed Haller ; " I 
can't go; I haven't done an essay. Stop a 
minute, messenger, and I will write a note to 
say that I am ill and have not been able to do 
one." 

" Mr. Frumble said that I was to tell you that 
you mitst go to him at nine o'clock, sir," said 
the messenger firmly but respectfully. 

"Must go 1" cried Haller, indignantly; " I like 
that. You shall take a note to him from me, and 
say that I am very ill, and cannot possibly 
go. 

"I am afraid, sir, that I cannot do that. 
Mr. Frumble knows that you have a wine to- 
night. He asked me whose rooms these were, 
as he was crossing quad." 

" What I" exclaimed Haller. " Was he speak- 
ing to you when I shouted for coffee I" 

" Yes, sir," replied the messenger, trying to 
hide a grin. 

" Lord !" groaned Haller, " I'm done for I 
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You fellows pelted old Fnimble, in mistake for 
Brown," 

"Serve him right, for being so much like 
Brown," observed Smith. " I hope that some- 
body nailed him." 

" All right, messenger. I shall go to him," 
said Haller, with a sigh. " Won't there be a 
row, that's all 1" 

" Never mind, old fellow, you'll pull through 
it," cried a sympathising friend. " Fancy pelt- 
ing old Frumblel" and there was a peal of 
laughter at the thought of having done such a 
thing. 

" Cheer up. Punch," said Salter ; " don't cry 
over a pelted Frumble." 

** It's all very well for you and Hardman to 
say cheer up, and that I shall pull through it, 
and all that sort of thing," exclaimed Haller, 
ruefully, " but I can't see my way out of it as 
easily as you do." 

"Don't be down-hearted, Punch," advised 
Hill. " * Hold him with your glittering eye,' 
like the ancient mariner, and be firm with him. 
He can't look one straight in the face, for he is 
so nervous and short-sighted." 
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"Ah, yes" said Haller; "but yon haven't 
heard what I said to him yesterday ; you don't 
know what cause he has to be disagreeable to 
me. The old wretch ! He has sent for me at 
nine, so that I may not be able to get ont of 
college to-night." 

" Did you hear what Taylor said to him the 
other day?" inquired Salter. "It was one of 
the best things I have heard for a long time. 
Frumble had drawn him for cutting chapel, — 

Taylor seldom goes, you know but, Taylor, 

tell the tale yourself." 

" Oh I it wasn't much," replied Taylor, laugh- 
ing ; "Frumble was rather savage, and slanged 
me a little. You must know that I had suc- 
ceeded in dodging the messenger ; yes, for three 
day. I eluded his search, and escaped being 
drawn ; but I was caught at last. The beggar 
saw me coming, and hid behind a buttress ; I 
had not observed him, so walked unsuspectingly 
on, and he pounced out upon me and drew me 
before I knew where I was. Well, I had to go 
to Frumble, of course, and the old fellow was 
very angry with me for having eluded the wily 
messenger for so long. * Tut-tut-tay, Mr. tnt- 
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tut-Taylor/ he cried — * tut-tut-tay, sir. When 
I was a young man, I did many tut-tut-tay wild 
and tut-tut-tum foolish things, but I never did 
anything so tut-tut-tay bad as to evade the 
College tut-tut-tum messenger.' I answered 
him gently — a soft answer, you know, turneth 
away wrath, * Tut-tut-tay, sir * " 

" Oh I come, you didn't mimic him to his face, 
did you?" asked Hill, incredulously. 

"Yes, I did," replied Taylor; "he didn't 
notice it. * Tut-tut-tay, sir,' I said, * chapel is 
at eight o'clock ; really you cannot expect me 
to sit up so late.' " 

" Good, indeed 1" cried Haller, exultingly ; 
"but I did something better than that yester- 
day. I had cut chapel two or three days run- 
ning. He drew me, of course, and when I went 
to him was very abusive. I had no good ex- 
cuses, so stood silent, hoping that he would 
calm down. Suddenly, however, I saw a 
splendid opening, and seized it. * Pardon me, 
sir,' I said, * but your waistcoat is disarranged,' 
and I pointed with my finger to an offending 
button. Oh 1 you should have seen his face — it 
turned blue. 'Tut-tut-tay, Mr. Haller,' he 
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cried, at last — * gug-gug-go/ So I went on my 
way rejoicing ; but you may guess if that little 
joke will dispose him kindly towards me to- 
night." 

" By Jove 1 that was indeed a score over 
him I" cried Taylor. " I shall avail myself of it 
the next time that he draws me." 

** Well, but, seriously now, can any of you 
fellows give me any idea as to how I may es- 
cape from the wrath that threatens me ?" asked 
Haller. 

" I suppose that the essay is the thing that 
you are afraid of I" observed Smith. "Haven't 
you an old one that you can read to him?" 

" No — worse luck 1" said Haller. " My last 
essay has already done service twice." 

" I'll tell you what we might do," cried the 
Christ Church man ; " some of our fellows did it 
once, to get a man out of a scrape. He had an 
essay to write, and, poor devil ! couldn't write 
it ; so they clubbed together, and made up an 
essay between them. It did very well." 

" Bravo 1 Jones, old man — a capital idea!" 
said Hill. ** Let us put our heads together and 
turn out an essay for our beloved Punch. We 
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shall have time if we are sharp ; it has only just 
gone eight. There, clear an end of the table, 
some of you fellows. Now, Punch, get your 
essay-book. What's the subject ?" 

" The life and character of Cardinal Wolsey," 
answered Haller. " It's awfiiUy good of you 
fellows. I think that we may defeat old Prum* 
ble, after all. You'll find some histories on that 
book-case. I shall not put you out, for I know 
nothing at all about the old ruffian." 

" That's all right," said Hill ; " we shall all 
start on level terms. I'll bet that we turn out 
a good essay." 

" But, Punch," asked Salter, ** how comes it 
that you have such a subject for an essay f You 
are not through * Mods ' yet, and surely that is 
not a ' Mods ' subject ?" 

" No, it isn't," replied Haller ; " but, you see, 
I was ploughed last term, and the Dons insist 
upon my getting on with my work for the 
second schools. I am going out in Law and 
History, and I chose the second period because 
I thought that, as there are no College lectures 
on it, I should get off more easily." 

" It was a mistake, Punch," said Longley ; 

VOL. I. O 
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^ yon will come to grief if yon don't take care." 

''Not at all, old man," replied Haller, gaily; 
** it is only a little ruse of mine. I intend to 
diange my mind after Mods, and to take np the 
fint period. Now then, yon feUowB, I am 
ready," and Haller seated himself pen in hand, 
at one end of the table, and opened the book 
wherein he was wont to write his essays. 

''I can only find a Lingard," said Smith, 
who had been rummaging the book-shelTes. 

''Oh! we hayen't time for deep research," 
cried Haller. " There's a Shakespeare there; he 
wrote something abont it." 

" Qbre me the Shakespeare," said Salt^ ; 
" Smith can take the Lingard." 

" What shall we haye?" asked seyeral men. 

*^Fav€ie Unguisy my fiiends; suggest what- 
ever comes into yonr heads," said flaller. 

" I don't know mnch abont it," cried Jones ; 
"but I'ye seen the opera of Anne Boleyn." 

"And I have read some novels, wherein 
Wolsey and the King figure," said Taylor. 

" Then what need have we of further witness? 
Fire away, my fiiends T' exclaimed Haller. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A REMARKABLE ESSAT. 



" Tj^ VERYTHING depends, more or less, upon 

^" a good beginning," observed Smith, very 
truly. ** Our first sentence should be trite and 
apposite. Who can think of something trite 
and apposite f " 

"What do you say to a quotation?" asked 
Salter. " Something like * How oft the sight of 
means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done,' for 
instance." 

** That will do beautifally for a start," said 
Haller. 

" We must spin it out, though," cried Hill. 
" Now, Punch, write this, * With what truth — 
astonishing truth ' — ^we must use adjectives to 
fill up— * might we observe of the illustrious 
subject of this essay ' " 

02 
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" That isn't full enough," interrapted Taylor — 
" say, * The quondam illustrious, but now, alas I 
sadly despised and universally nnder-estimated 
subject of the present essay.' Go on. Hill." 

** Got that, Punch f " asked Hill. 

" * Present essay,' " muttered Haller, writing 
fast. " Yea — go on, old man." 

" * In the words of Shakespeare,' " continued 
Hill. 

*' No— stop— that is too terse," cried Salter ; 
" write, * in the immortal words of that bard,' 
or rather * of that swan, whose &r-resonnding 
notes have imparted such a glory to the banks 
of Avon.' Bather poetical that, I flatter my- 
self." 

" Banks of Avon," said Haller. " Continue." 

" ' How offc the sight of means to do ill deeds 
makes ill deeds done,' " continued Hill. " Now 
let somebody else have a turn." 

^'Here is something from Lingard," said 
Smith, and he read out, " * Thomas Wolsey, a 
native of Ipswich, and a clergyman, had, by the 
interest of Sir John Nanfan, been appointed in 
the last reign one of the royal chaplains.' " 

" That will do beautifully," cried Hardman, 
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" but we must connect it with the quotation. 
Now, Punch, write away. *flad not Thomas 
Wolsey been born at Ipswich, and had he not 
become a clergyman, then, in all probability—' " 

** Human probability," suggested Jones. 

'* * In all human probability, the interest of 
Sir ' " 

" The powerfiil interest," amended Jones. 

" * The powerful interest of Sir John Nanian, 
would never have been exerted.' " 

"That is too positive," observed Taylor. 
"Say * would possibly never have been exerted:'" 

" Exerted," wrote Haller. 

" * To obtain for him the appointment,' " con- 
tinued Uardman. 

"*The lucrative and honourable appoint- 
ment,' " said Jones. 

" * Of one of the royal chaplains in the last 
reign. 

" That is bald," observed Murray. " Say 
rather, 'chaplain at the court of the late 

king/*' 

" ' Defunct monarch' sounds better," suggest- 
ed Hill. 

" It makes nonsense," interrupted Longley. 
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'^Hang the sense," cried Haller. ''Go on, 
Hardman." 

" Tell us something else, Smith, you've got 
the book," said Hardman. 

"Here is a lovely quotation," said Salter, 
vrho had been reading Shakespeare ; " Bucking- 
ham loquitur, 'This butcher's cur is venom- 
mouthed, and I have not the power to muzzle 
him.' " 

'* That will do splendidly !" exclaimed Hard- 
man. "Semicolon after 'defunct monarch.' 
' Then would the noble Buckingham never have 
exclaimed.' " 

"'In accent of deep-seated anguish,'" con- 
tinued Hill. 

" Deep-seated anguish," wrote Haller. 

"'That the butcher's cur,*" Hardman went 
on. 

" ' So slightingly spake he of his rival,' " 
added Hill. 

" ' His illustrious rival,' " continued Hardman. 

" Rival," muttered Haller. 

'* ' In depreciation of his birth,' " said Hard- 
man. 
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" * His ignoble ancestry/ will be better," said 
Hill. 

** Read the sentence, Punch, I forget the con- 
nexion. Go on from ^ the noble Buckingham.' " 

" * Never have exclaimed, in accents of deep- 
seated anguish, that the but.cher's cur, so slight- 
ingly spake he of his illustrious rival, in depre- 
dation of his ignoble ancestry.' " 

"All right. Punch," cried Hardman ; " go on ; 
*was venom-mouthed; then would he never 
have regretted.' " 

" * Have given vent to his expression of re- 
gret,' " said Hill ; * that he had not the power.' " 

'' That is not sufficiently elegant," interrupted 
Murray; *^say ^that in him resided not the 
power.' " 

" * Although the will was present,' " suggest- 
ed Jones. 

" * Albeit ' is a better word," exclaimed Tay- 
lor ; *^ * albeit his bosom was bm*ning with the 
will.' " 

" With the will," muttered Haller. 

" * To muzzle him,' " dictated Hardman. 

" That is a bathos, indeed," observed Long- . 
ley. 
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«" Didn't Wobej settle Bndingliamr asked 
HiD. 

"^ Of oonrse he did," leplied Taylor. «" Didn't 
he saj, 'Off with his head ! so mncfa lor Baddng- 
hamT 

^Go on, yon feUows; time, 70a know, is 
predoos^" exclaimed HaUer. 

''An right, Panch," said Hardman; ''write 
away. ' Little did the noUe dnke know how 
Wolsey wonld punish him for those w<xd6.' " 
That is weak — stop, Pnnch V cried Moiray. 

Say, ' Little did the noUe dnke red^ of the 
▼engeanoe whidi that exclamation of offended 
pride wonld draw down npon him.' " 

'^ Say, rather, ' wonld nltimately draw down 
npon Ins devoted head V " snggested HilL 

*** Little did he reck of the felon's death, 
the honora of decapitation,'" continued Mur- 
ray. 

<" * Upon Tower Hill,' " put in Hardman, 

'^'Before the eyes of the people,'" dictated 
Murray. 

^ ' Eyes of a howling rabble' is more fordble," 
said Hill. 

"^ Babble," wrote Haller. 
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" * Little did he reck,' " Murray went on. 

" We've had that before," said Haller, looking 

up. 

" Never mind ; put it again. * Little did he 
reck of the exclamation which his rival, the 
fierce churchman, would utter ' " 

"Fierce and bloodthirsty churchman would 
utter, is better," exclaimed Hardman, 

" * In his turn,' " continued Murray, " ' when 
spurning his corpse ' " 

" ^ His lifeless and ensanguined corpse,' " said 
Hill. 

" ' He vented the sneering remark,' " dictated 
Murray. 

" * Observation' is a longer word," said 
Jones. 

"^That his estimation of Birmingham was 
but so much I' * So much' between inverted 
commas, Punch." 

" All right," cried Haller. " Blaze away 1" 

" * Ah, no,' " continued Murray. " * He recked 
not of these things.' " 

" * These horrors,' " said Taylor. 

" * Had he done so, there is every reason to 
believe that he would never have made use of 
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flodi imprudent words.' Got tiiat, Pimd&l" 
asked Miinay. 

'^Stopaaeoond; joago onao&sL 'Woida.' 



**' * Bat would have preaerYed a 8ileiice»"' aaid 
HilL 

** * And mutely bided liia opportomtj for le- 
renge,' " aaid Salter. 

***A lerenge wUdi wonld hayeaatiated even 
Aify' nnderline the * Us,' Ponch," advised Hard- 
man ; ^ ' satiated even kU — ku — what the 
dickens wonld it have satiated? Gome^ tiiU, 
snpply a word." 

"^ ' His thirst for gore,'" suggested Bin. 

<« Thirst for gore," wrote Haller. 

^ Here's something more finom Lingard," cried 
Smith* ** * The first public acts of the young 
monarch were calculated to win the affections 
of lus people. He ordered the arrest of Epsom 
and Dudley, the chief panders to the rapacity of 
the late king.' They were a couple of old screws, 
you know, who imposed no end of taxes upon 
the people." 

''That will do," exclaimed Murray; ''now 
to work it in. 'Singularly brilliant were 
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the opportunities which the cardinal — 

"*The eminent but bloodthirsty cardinal;' 
don't forget the adjectives," said Hill. 

"But he wasn't a cardinal then," objected 
Longley. 

" But he was afterwards, so it's all the same 
thing," urged Hill. " Well, if you will be so 
accurate, put 'who had not yet obtained the hat 
of his ambition.' Go on, Murray." 

" * Had of distinguishing himself,' " went on 
Murray; ''stop a minute, Haller; better still; 
put ' had of ingratiating himself into the affec- 
tions of the people I' Got that t" 

" The people of England," wrote Haller. 

"'For the young king,'" continued Mur- 
ray. 

" ' Monarch' is a longer word," said Salter. 

" ' Had performed an action,' " dictated Mur- 
ray. 

" ' A noble and liberal-minded action,' " said 
Salter. 

" ' Eminently calculated to win the affections 
of his people.' " 

" We've had the affections of the people be- 
fore," cried Hardman ; " substitute ' to win the 
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sincerest and most cordial approval of the 
nation — the illustrious nation, over which he 
was called to reign.' " 

"Spin it out," said Taylor; "put *to the 
throne of which he was called by the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence and the unanimous voices 
of the assembled crowds.' " 

" Assembled crowds," wrote Haller. 

" * Dudley and Empson had been arrested,' " 
proceeded Murray. 

"Oh, that is too short," objected Salter. 
"Write *the nefarious and iniquitous Dudley, 
and the still more wicked, and, if possible, 
more atrocious-minded Empson, had been ar- 
rested.' " 

" * And incarcerated,' " added Hill. 

" * For their crimes,' or rather, * their unparal- 
leled crime of pandering to the vices of the late 
king,' " continued Murray. 

"* Defunct monarch' sounds better," said 
Hill. " Stop a second. Punch ; put, * to the 
horrible vices and reckless and prodigal ex- 
travagance of the defunct monarch.' " 

" All right," cried Haller ; " go on." 

<< We ought to say something about Dudley 
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and Empson/' observed Smith. "Write this, 
Punch : ' Deep indeed was the debt which those 
two wicked ones owed to the suffering and too- 
long-tolerant nation ' " 

" * Of Great Britain, Ireland, and Scotland,' " 
suggested HilL "We must explain what 
nation is meant." 

" And Scotland,'' wrote Haller. 

"But Scotland wasn't yet a part of the 
United Kingdom," objected Longley. 

" Oh I never mind," said Haller. " I daresay 
that Frumble won't know that. " I'll put * of 
which, however, Scotland did not yet form a 
part.' Go on. Smith." 

" ' For it may not unreasonably be supposed 
that, in extorting from the groaning peo- 
ple ' " 

" ' The deeply g^oaniag and sadly afflicted 
people," added Hill. 

**The wherewithal to gratify the prodigal 
extravagance,' — no, we've had that ; write, * the 
extravagant prodigality of the late king,'" con- 
tinued Smith. 

" Say, rather, * the deceased sovereign,' " sug- 
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gested Taylor. "They are long words, and 
we have used neither of them." 

" Diseased sovereign," wrote Haller. 

" * They were not altogether regardless of 
their own interest." 

" Isn't that rather weak ?" asked Hardman. 
This is better ; * They managed to di- 
vert ' " 

" But I've put the other," said Haller, look- 
ing up. 

" Very well ; put this — comma after * inter- 
est ' — * managing to divert into their own 
pockets ' " 

"Too terse 1" cried Taylor. "Write this, 
Punch : * to divert from its legitimate destina- 
tion into their own capacious pockets ' " 

"*A very considerable portion of the said 
wherewithal,' "• continued Hardman. 

" * Which they had wrung from the bowels 
of the ajfficted sons of toil,'" added Tay- 
lor. 

" That will do for his early career," said 
Haller. " Now let us have his character." 

" ' A man of the most inflexible determina- 
tion was the Churchman,' " dictated Murray. 
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" ' The haughty but sanguinary Churchman,' '' 
said Hill. 

"* Fierce in his passions,'" continued Mur- 
ray. 

" * As a Bengal tiger,' " suggested Taylor. 

"*As that savage giant — that ferocious 
wonder of the feline race — who lurks in the 
jungles of Bengal ' is better," said Salter. 

"'Ever ready to glut himself,' — no, we've 
had *glut' already — *to satiate himself,* or, 
rather, 'his craving for blood on the bodies 
of the luckless passers-by,'" Taylor went 
on. 

" * To be dreaded by all, even in his 
professions of friendship,'" continued Mur- 
ray. 

" Who ? — the Cardinal, or the Bengal tiger ?" 
asked Longley. 

"Ohl the Cardinal; semi-colon after 'pass- 
ers by.' Got that f 

" All right ; go on," said Haller. 

" ' Possessed,' or, better, ' rejoicing in the pos- 
session of a power which was absolutely des- 
potic,' " dictated Murray. 

" Let's get ' possessed ' in," said Hill. " ' Pos- 
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sessed of all the attributes Tvhich can make a 
man feared.' " 

" * Terrible to his enemies,' " Hnrray went 
on. 

^^ * Terrible to those who had the misfortune 
to incnr his hatred or displeasure,' " continued 
Hill. 

***Ab well as to tbose who enjoyed the 
scarcely less '—or, rather — *' scarcely minor mi»- 
iortnne of being his firiends and relations,' " dic- 
tated Murray. 

^ Don't rattle ahead at such a rate," said 
Haller; ** * And relations.' Go on again." 

** * Formidable to all who knew him,' " Mnr- 
lay went on. 

** Better say — ^^to all by wbom his Tigorous 
character and merciless disposition were known 
and appreciated at their proper Talne^^ sug- 
gested Ebirdman. 

^ 'Unsparing, unfeaiing,an4uiipitTing, where 
mocy, fear, and pity were not wanted,^ ^ said 
HilL 

** * Were not afasohitely coDcn tial to die tai^ 
filment of his diabolical machinations * is bet* 
ter,"* obeerred Taylor, 
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« That is enough about his vices," said Mur- 
ray. " Wind them up thus, Punch : ' Such was 
the character of the man,' " 

"'The prelate — the able but unprincipled 
prelate,' " suggested Hill. 

** * Whom the mysterious command ' — or, 
better, * ordainment of Providence called to the 
high post,' " said Murray. 

" Say ' ordainment of the inscrutable Provi- 
dence which shapes our ends,'" advised Hardman. 

" But a Providence doesn't shape our ends ; 
you mean a divinity," objected Salter. 

" Oh, never mind; it's the same sort of thing," 
answered Hardman." Well, put * inscrutable 
Providence and unknown divinity which shapes 
our ends.' That will do." 

"But give the poor beggar credit for the 
possession of some virtues," said Smith. " Lin- 
gard says that he was munificent and generous, 
of versatile and superior talents, of a naturally 
equitable nature, a constant and bountiful pa- 
tron of literature, and respected by the nation 
for his justice." 

"Oh, yes, we'll give him credit for his virtues," 
cried Murray ; " but we must not stultify our- 
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selves. Write this, Punch, full stop after * ends,' 
you know : * Such was the character assigned 
to Wolsey by his detractors.' " 

" * By those who, in a spirit of malevolence, 
refused him credit for the possession of any 
virtues whatsoever.' That is more forcible," 
said Taylor. 

" • But virtues he had,'" continued Murray. 

" ' He undoubtedly had, and those of the 
highest order ' — full stop after ' order,' Punch," 
said Hill. 

" * To these let us do justice,' " Murray went 
on, " * in a spirit of unbiassed impartiality.' " 

« * Fearing neither the adverse criticisms of 
detractors — of blatant detractors ' — blatant is a 
good word," said Taylor — " * nor the prejudiced 
testimony of the contemporaries ' " 

" * The jaundiced contemporaries ' — * jaundic- 
ed ' is another excellent word," suggested Hill. 

" * Of this much-defamed statesman.' " 

" * Of this much-defamed, but, nevertheless, 
able and conscientious statesman ;' that is fuller," 
said Taylor. 

" * His munificence was truly princely ;' or, 
better, *was indeed that of a prince; and his 
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generosity — his open-handed generosity — ^was 
the admiration / " said Hill. 

" ' The general theme of wondering admira- 
tion ' — that is fuller," cried Hardman — " * to all 
who had the good fortune to partake ' — or else 
— ' to enjoy it.' " 

" * In versatility of genius he was unrivalled.' " 

** * And his talents,' " continued Taylor, inter- 
rupting Hill. 

" 'His pre-eminence in talent was such as to 
extort the admiration— the sincerest admiration 
— of Europe — of the peoples of Europe,' " went 
on Hill. 

" ' He was naturally equitable in disposition,' " 
dictated Taylor. 

" * Of a kind and affectionate temperament,' " 
added Hill. 

" Stop a minute 1 — ^you are going on too fast," 
complained Haller. " I have written large, and 
only want two more pages. Go on ; I have 
ten minutes left." 

" ' Respected and beloved by all who knew 
him,' " said Hill. 

" * In him, literature — ' " began Taylor. 

" * In him, the rude and unpolished literature 
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" All right, Punch," said Hardman. " * Such 
was Wolsey, and such were the virtues/ " 

" * The magnificent virtues,' " interrupted 
Taylor. 

" * Which endeared him to his countrymen,' " 
resumed Hardman ; " ' and made the govern- 
ment of England respected at home and feared 
abroad.' There's a good ending." 

"Now for the king," said Murray. "*But 
Wolsey '" 

"Say rather *the able and illustrious Car- 
dinal,' " proposed Hill. 

" * Was thwarted by the king in his wisest 
schemes — by the impetuous and headstrong 
monarch in his wisest schemes.' " Murray went 
on. " * The king ' " 

" Say the amorous sovereign,' " suggested 
Hardman. 

" * Resolved, against the advice of his sagaci- 
ous counsellor, to divorce his first wife for a 
second,' " proceeded Murray. 

" Oh, that won't do I" cried Hill. " Put * and 
take unto himself another, to whose transcen- 
dental charms he had .fallen a victim.' Now, 
Salter, give us a quotation." 
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" * By Heaven, she was a dainty one/ as, 
according to our favourite poet, the Swan of 
Avon, the love-stricken king exclaimed," said 
Salter, perusing Shakespeare. " * Well might 
the Lord Chamberlain declare ' — now for a quo- 
tation, Punch," 

^^ Beauty and honour are in her so mingled, 
That they have caught the king ; and who knows yet, 
But from this lady may proceed a gem 
To Hghten all this isle ?" 

* for the mighty lord of the British Isles had no 
son by his first wife.' Got that I" 

" * His first wife ' — yes, go on." 

" ' Anne Boleyn rose, and Wolsey fell.' That 
is neat and epigrammatic," observed Hill. 

" ' Nor was this all,' " proceeded Murray. 

" Look sharp," cried Haller, " I have only a 
few minutes left." 

" All right, Punch ; I'll finish it off," said Mur- 
ray. " * Again the feelings of the Churchman 
were shocked — again the amorous monarch was 
beguiled by the voice, andfascinated by the charm, 
of beauty. Again he divorced and married.' " 

"* Nor was that all,' "went on Hill; "'the 
fickle potentate once more fell a victim to the 
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snares of love. Once more he divorced and 
married. Vainly was the voice of the indignant 
Cardinal raised against these unholy nuptials.'" 

" But, I say, stop I" cried Smith ; " Wolsey 
had died long before that. He died before the 
third marriage." 

" Never mind that 1" exclaimed Hill ; " Punch 
can explain all that to Frumble. Ready, 
Punch? * Yet again did the scaffold reek with 
the blood of a lovely victim * " 

" But," remonstrated Smith, ** his fourth wife 
was Anne of Cleves, and she wasn't executed !" 

*' Never mind ; it's all the same — don't inter- 
rupt. *And a fifth time did the inconstant 
monarch lead a blushing bride to the altar. 
Ah, me 1' — we must have a dash of pathos here 
— * soon was the blood which then mantled in 
her glowing cheek, destined to stain the block 
of the executioner.' " 

" * The ensanguined executioner,' " suggested 
Taylor. 

" * Nor was that all,' ' resumed Hill. " * The 
aged monarch ' " 

*' * In whose veins the hey-day of the blood 
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was not yet cool/ as our favourite poet ob- 
serves," put in Salter. 

" ' Wooed and won once more ; and the 
scaffold ' " 

"But he died before she did 1" cried Smith. 

"Ah I that makes a difference," said Hill. 
** Write * would doubtless have claimed his 
sixth bride as its own, had not her amorous 
lord died before he had the leisure wherein to 
execute her.' " 

"There goes nine o'clock 1" exclaimed Haller. 

" We must finish it off," cried Hill. " ' Thus 
fell Wolsey.' " 

" ' Dux femina facti, a woman was the cause 
of his ruin,' " said Hardman. — " ' of the gentle 
Cardinal's ruin,' rather." 

" We must deduce a moral from it," observed 
Murray. " Wind up with this, ' Alas 1 how 
often is it so t How often does the mind fall a 
victim to the passions V Is that enough ?" 

" Not quite," said Taylor. « This will do for 
the last sentence : * How often, in the evolution 
of the mysterious cycle of those trifles which, 
combining, constitute the sum of human affairs, 
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does one little blow dealt by Nature with irre- 
sistible violence ' " 

« Oh I cut it short !" cried Haller. 

"All right — * overthrow the most elaborate 
calculations which man, in his pride of artifi- 
ciality, has devised V There's a grand finale I" 

"Thank you, you fellows — Fm awfully 
obliged to you. Here, somebody lend me a cap 
and gown ;" and hastily donning those articles 
of academic attire, Haller seized his essay-book 
and hurried off to his tutor. 

"Well," observed Murray, "I think that we 
have succeeded in turning out a remarkable 
essay for Punch." 

" You have, by Jove 1" cried Jones. " But is 
it possible that old Frurable will stand it ?" 

" Oh I yes, I should say so," said Hill. " It 
happens so rarely that Frumble gets an essay 
from Punch, that he won't be particular as to 
its quality." 

"Well, Frumble must be a curious kind oi 
man I" said Jones. " Our Dons wouldn't put 
up with such a composition." 

" But the essay was suggested by you," ob- 
served Hill. 
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ian't Grigg's tutor, he went to the poor fellow 
and talked to him, and, I believe, read to him 
for along time, and then went out into the town 
and brought him grapes and other things. Now 
that I call one of the best-hearted actions oi 
which I have heard, for Bills' time is more 
valuable than that of any other man up here — 
he is writing some great book, you know." 

" Fnimble is Grigg's tutor, isn't he ?" asked 
Smith. « Didn't he go to Grigg ?" 

" Not he," answered Hill. " He cares for 
nothing that doesn't concern himself or his 
doctrines. He would exert himself to spite 
anybody of liberal religious ideas, but it would 
be too much to expect him to trouble himself by 
visiting one of his pupils, when the luckless 
pupil was ill." 

** You are a little hard on Frumble," observed 
Longley. " The old fellow means well, and it is 
his misfortune that he is such a bigot." 

" But Bills is a rank atheist, isn't he ?" asked 
Jones. 

« So Frumble thinks," said Hill. " If you call 
kind-heartedness, blamelessness of life, and a 
logical application of deep learning, the attri- 
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butes of atheism, then, I grant you, Bills is an 
atheist." 

''He is the best man in Oxford," observed 
Smith. 

" Yes," added Murray ; " 1 defy you to find a 
better." 

"But isn't he rather too advanced in his ideas?" 
asked Jones. ** He believes nothing, does he?" 

" Doesn't he ?" . cried Hill, warmly. " I am 
not much of a theologian, but I should doubt 
the possibility of finding a purer religion than 
that which Bills professes." 

" Come now," said Murray, " don't let us get 
into a religious discussion.^ What kind of an 
eight are we likely to have against Cambridge ?" 

" Judging from the trials, rather a bad one, I 
fear," said Longley. 

" Are you going to row in the trials. Long- 
ley r 

" I hope so ; Coiner tells ,me that I am pretty 
sure to be put into one of the boats." 

" Coiner is rowing very badly this term," ob- 
served Murray. " He seems rather out of sorts. 
I hope that he isn't going to 'jack up.' " 

" A bad look-out for us in the Summer, if he 
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does," said Hardman. "Did any of you see 
his little performance on the river yesterday ?" 

" No," cried Taylor, " tell us what it was." 

" He was punting, and had got to the mouth 
of the Cherwell, when he saw one of the trial 
eights bearing down upon him. The water is 
very deep and the bottom muddy, just there. 
Tommy was in a hurry to get out of the way 
of the eight, so he thrust his pole to the bottom 
and pushed so vigorously that it stuck in the 
mud and pulled him clean over the end of the 
punt. Tommy disappeared, and the bystanders 
were in a great state of mind, as he remained 
under water for some time. At last the anxious 
spectators saw a big bubble rise to the surface ; it 
burst and from it issued a very loud and very 
naughty exclamation. Soon afterwards Tom- 
my came up all right. But ' talk of the devil ' 
— why, Tommy, old man, where have you been 
to? I haven't Seen you to-day." 

"Up to town," said Coiner, who had just 
entered the room. " You seem to have been 
having a lively evening, if I may judge from the 
state of the room. Hand over that sherry." 

" We have been having grand fun," cried 
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Salter. "Frumble drew Punch for an essay, 
so we clubbed together and tui*ned him out a 
joint-stock one." 

Coiner looked inquiringly at Longley. 

" Yes," said Longley, " they concocted a lot 

4 

of nonsense, and Haller has been mad enough 
to take it to Frumble." 

" Here comes Punch," exclaimed Salter, as he 
heard somebody running up-stairs. 

" Well, Punch, what news ?" asked a chorus 
of voices as Haller burst into the room. 

" Jokes, my i&iends, great jokes I" cried Haller 
laughing. " Frumble is furious ; he has * gated * 
me, until I shall have taken to him a proper 
essay." 

" Poor old man I Tell us all about it." 

"I read my essay to Frumble, and he listened 
in silence until I had finished it. Then he 
asked me if I intended to insult him. Of course 
I disclaimed any such intention. Upon that he 
began to abuse me. * Tut-tut-tay, Mr. Haller,' 
he cried ; * tay, sir ; your conduct is tut-tut-tum 
unpardonable. I stand to you not merely in 
the position of a tut-tut-tay tutor, but also in 
that of a tut-tut-tum pastor." Then he gave me 
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a long lecture, which I found very irksome, but 
at last I managed to cut it short. I stared at 
the button which had helped me yesterday. 
Frumble could not stand that ; he got nervous, 
and lost the thread of his oration, so he * gated ' 
me and let me go." 

"Well, you have got off better than you 
deserved," said Longley. 

"Don't be severe, Longley," cried Salter. 
" Read the essay to us, Punch ; Coiner wants 
to hear it." 

"Ah, Tommy, old man, youVe got back. 
Good news, I hope !" said Haller, looking anx- 
iously at Coiner. 

" Oh, never mind his news," exclaimed Salter. 
" Read the essay, there's a good fellow." 

" Well, if you want to hear it, you shall," and 
Bailer cleared his throat, and assuming a grave 
look began : 

" * The Life and Character of Cardinal Wohey. 

" ' With what astonishing truth might we ob- 
serve of the quondam-illustrious, but now, alas 1 
sadly despised and universally under-estimated 
subject of the present essay, in the immortal 
words of that Swan whose far-resounding notes 
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have imparted such a glory to the banks of 
Avon, " how oft the sight of means to do ill 
deeds makes ill deeds done." 

♦* ' Had not Thomas Wolsey been bom at Ips- 
wich, and had he not become a clergyman, then, 
in all human probability, the powerful interest 
of Sir John Nanfan would, possibly, never have 
been exerted to obtain for him the lucrative 
and honourable appointment of one of the 
chaplains at the court of the defunct monarch ; 
then would the noble Buckingham never have 
exclaimed, in accents of deep-seated anguish, 
that the butcher's cur, so slightingly spake he 
of his illustrious rival, in depreciation of his 
ignoble ancestry, was venom-mouthed ; then 
would he never have given vent to his expres- 
sion of regret that in him resided not the power, 
albeit his bosom was burning with the will, to 
muzzle him. 

" * Little did the noble duke reck of the ven- 
geance which that exclamation of offended 
pride would ultimately draw down upon his 
devoted head ; little did he reck of the felon's 
death, the horrors of decapitation upon Tower 
Hill, before the eyes of a howling rabble ; little 
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did he reck of the exclamation which his rival, 
the fierce and blood-thirsty churchman, would 
utter in his turn, when, spuming his lifeless 
and ensanguined corpse, he vented the sneer- 
ing observation, that his estimation of Bucking- 
ham was but " so much." Ah, no ! he recked 
not of these horrors ; had he done so, there is 
every reason to believe that he would never 
have made use of such imprudent words, but 
would have preserved a silence and mutely 
bided his opportunity for a revenge which would 
have satisfied even his thirst for gore. 

" * Singularly brilliant were the opportunites 
which the eminent but blood-thirsty Cardinal, 
who had not yet obtained the hat of his ambi- 
tion, had of ingratiating himself into the affec- 
tions of the people of England ; for the young 
monarch had performed a noble and liberal- 
minded action, eminently calculated to win the 
sincerest and most cordial approval of the 
illustrious nation, to the throne of which he 
was called by the inscrutable decrees of Provi- 
dence, and the unanimous voices of the assem- 
bled crowds. 

'^ * The nefarious and iniquitous Dudley, and 
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the still more ^cked and, if possible, more 
atrocious-minded Empson, had been arrested 
and incarcerated, for their miparalleled crime of 
pandering to the horrible vices and reckless and 
prodigal extravagance of the defunct monarch. 
Deep indeed was the debt which those two wick- 
ed ones owed to the suffering and too-long-toler- 
ant nation of Great Britian, Irelandand Scotland; 
of which, however, Scotland did not yet form a 
part, for it may, not unreasonably, be supposed 
that in extorting from the deeply-groaning and 
sadly-afflicted people the wherewithal to gratify 
the extravagant prodigality of the diseased 
sovereign/ " 

" You mean ^ deceased,' don't you I" asked 
Hill. 

"By Jovel yes; this is a mistake," said 
Haller. " Well, never mind I" and he went on. 

" * Prodigality of the diseased sovereign, they 
were not altogether regardless of their own 
interest, managing to divert from its legitimate 
destination, into their ^wn capacious pockets, a 
very considerable portion of the said where- 
withal^ which they had wrung from the bowels 
of the afflicted sons of toil. 
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" * A man of the most inflexible determination 
was the haughty but sanguinary churchman. 
Fierce in his passions as that savage giant, the 
ferocious wonder of the feline race, who lurks 
in the jungles of Bengal, ever ready to satiate 
his craving for blood on the bodies of the luck- 
less passers-by ; to be dreaded by all, even in 
his professions of friendship — rejoicing in the 
possession of a power that was absolutely des- 
potic — possessed of all the attributes which can 
make a man feared — terrible to those who had 
the misfortune to incur his hatred or displeasure, 
as well as to those who enjoyed the scarcely 
minor misfortune of being his friends and rela- 
tions — formidable to all by whom his vigorous 
character and merciless disposition were known 
and appreciated at their proper value — unspar- 
ing, unfearing, unpitying, where mercy, fear 
and pity were not absolutely essential to the 
fulfilment of his diabolic machinations. Such 
was the character of the able but unprincipled 
prelate whom the mysterious ordainment of the 
inscrutable Providence and unknown Divinity 
which shapes our ends.'" 

q2 
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"We didn't finish that sentence," observed 
Haller, pausing in his reading. 

" * Such was the character assigned to Wol- 
sey by those who, in a spirit of malevolence, 
refused him credit for the possession of any 
virtues whatsoever. Bat virtues he undoubt- 
edly had, and those of the highest order. To 
these let us do justice in a spirit of unbiassed 
impartiality, fearing neither the adverse criti- 
cisms of blatant detractors, nor the prejudiced 
testimony of the jaundiced contemporaries of 
this much-defamed, but, nevertheless, able and 
conscientious statesman. 

" ' His munificence was, indeed, that of a 
prince, and his generosity was the general 
theme of wondering admiration to all who had 
the good fortune to enjoy it. In versatility of 
genius he was unrivalled, and his pre-eminence 
in talent was such as to extort the sincerest 
admiration of the peoples of Europe. He was 
naturally equitable in disposition; of a kind 
and affectionate temperament; respected and 
beloved by all who knew him. In him the 
rude and unpolished literature of those medisd- 
val times found its warmest patron, and it could 
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not but have been a matter of the profoundest 
regret to one so learned and so eminent a 
scholar that his lot had not been cast in later 
and more enlightened times. Still he laboured 
nobly and indefatigably to quicken into vitality 
the slumbering germs of intellectual harvests 
which his bright eye alone perceived. He 
founded Christ-Church, and the nation univer- 
sally respected him for his strong sentiment of 
justice. 

** * Such was Wolsey, and such were the 
magnificent virtues which endeared him to his 
countrymen, and made the Government of 
England respected at home and feared abroad. 
But the able and iUustrious Cardinal was thwart- 
ed by the impetuous and headstrong monarch 
in his wisest schemes. The amorous sovereign 
resolved, against the advice of his sagacious 
counsellor, to divorce his first wife, and take 
unto himself another, to whose transcendental 
charms he had fallen a victim, " By heaven ! 
she was a dainty one I'' as, according to our 
favourite poet, the Swan of Avon, the love- 
stricken king exclaimed. Well might the Lord 
Chamberlain declare — 
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" Beauty and honour are in her so mingled, 
That they have caught the king ; and who knows yet 
But from this lady may proceed a gem 
To Hghten aU this isle r 

for the mighty Lord of the British Isles had no 
son by his first wife. Anne Boleyn rose, and 
Wolsey fell. Nor was this all. Again the feel- 
ings of the Churchman were shocked ; again the 
amorous monarch was beguiled by the voice 
and fascinated by the charm of beauty ; again 
he divorced and married. Nor was that all. 
The fickle potentate once more fell a victim 
to the snares of love ; once more he divorced 
and married. Vainly was the voice of the 
indignant Cardinal raised against these un- 
holy nuptials. Yet again did the scaffold 
reek with the blood of a lovely victim, and a 
fifth time did the inconstant monarch lead a 
blushing bride to the altar. Ah me 1 Soon 
was the blood which then mantled in her glow- 
ing cheek destined to stain the block of the 
ensanguined executioner. Nor was that all. 
The aged monarch, in whose veins the hey-day 
of the blood was not yet cool, as our favourite 
poet observes, wooed and won once more, and 
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the scaffold would doubtless have claimed his 
sixth bride as its own, had not her amorous 
lord died before he had the leisure wherein to 
execute her. 

" * Thus fell Wolsey ! Dux femina facti ; a 
woman was the cause of his ruin — of the gentle 
Cardinal's ruin. Alas! how often is it so. 
How often does the mind fall a victim to the 
passions I How often, in the evolution of the 
mysterious cycle of those trifles which, com- 
bining, constitute the sum of human affairs, 
does one little blow, dealt by Nature with irre- 
sistible violence, overthrow the most elaborate 
culculations which man, in his pride of artifi- 
ciality, has devised f " 

" And you had the cheek to take that essay 
to Frumblef" exclaimed Coiner, as the laugh 
which its reading provoked subsided. "You 
escaped very easily." 

" Not at all. But I'll get rid of these fellows," 
whispered Haller to Coiner. " Any more wine 
for any of you men I" 

All protested that they had had enough. 

" Then let us get some fresh air. This room 
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is awfully muggy," and Haller opened his 
door. 

The party descended to the quad, and there 
dispersed. Haller, Coiner, and Longley return- 
ed to the scene of the wine-party, and Haller, 
having carefully sported his oak, to guard 
against interruption, requested Coiner to inform 
them of the result of his visit to town. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A JOURNEY TO TOWN. 



"TJATHER a curious thing happened this 
^ morning, as I was going up to town," 
began Coiner. « I got into a smoking-carriage, 
in which there were two other passengers — tall, 
dark-looking men, one of them with a very long 
beard. From the label on a hat-box that was 
on the seat opposite to them, I saw that they 
had been to Birmingham. Well, we had 
passed Reading, when suddenly my attention 
was arrested by something which the bearded 
one said. I had been reading the Ttmesy and 
had not heard any of their previous conver- 
sation ; they had been talking in a low tone of 
voice. 

" * You must go up to Westbourne Grove 
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at bnce, and see this old woman/ suddenly 
cried the man with the beard. 

" Now, you know, that is where Mrs. Martin 
lives ; so I naturally felt interested, and looked 
at the two men. They observed my glance, 
and ceased talking at once." 

" But, Tommy, I presume that Mrs. Martin is 

I 

not the only inhabitant of that part of London," 
said Haller. 

*^You must hear me out," said Coiner. **I 
could not help thinking that they were talk- 
ing of Mrs. Martin, so I listened for more ; 
but they seemed to suspect me, and talked in 
a whisper. I tried to enter into conversation 
with them, but they repelled me — rudely, as 
I thought. We got to town, and I made my 
way off to Mrs. Martin's, and soon had forgotten 
all about them. 

**I found Mrs. Martin at home. She was 
much better than when I had last seen her, but 
was still rather seedy ; she was sitting in her 
drawing-room, propped up with pillows in an 
easy-chair. Of course I had to inquire about 
her health, and she, poor old soul, answered 
with a prolixity that I thought interminable. 
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At last I took advantage of a pause to ask how 
Miss Williams was. 

" ' She is very well,' replied Mrs. Martin ; 

* she is still with her father and sister.' 

" ' In London V I asked. 
" Mrs. Martin shook her head and made no 
answer. 

" ' This is cruel of you, Mrs. Martin,' I cried. 

* Why will you not tell me where she is V 

"'I am afraid of your doing something 
rash-something of which, in after days, you 
might bitterly repent,' she answered. 

" * But, Mrs. Martin,' I said, ' do you not think 
that it would have been kinder of you had you 
given me some warning of this at Seaford ! 
You might have known that I should fall in 
love with Lottie.' 

" * Matters were very different th^n,' replied 
Mrs. Martin. * At that time Lottie's expecta- 
tions were brilliant ; I fancied that she was to 
be the heiress of a rich uncle. The uncle has 
died, and Lottie is penniless.' 

" * And you have such a mean opinion of me,' 
I cried, feeling deeply hurt, * as to suppose that 
money can influence my love for Lottie? I 
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assure you, Mrs. Martin — on my soul, on my 
word of honour, I assure you — ^that I rejoice to 
hear that Lottie has no money. Can you doubt 
my love for her now V 

" * No, my dear young friend, I believe that 
you love her ; I am sure that your honour is 
above suspicion. But what would your parents 
say to your marrying a penniless girl Y 

"*My parents would hardly wish to sell 
me to the highest bidder,' I answered. 

" * Would they approve of the marriage?' 

" * Perhaps not at once, but in time I have no 
doubt that they would love Lottie as she de- 
serves to be loved.' 

" They would naturally inquire into Lottie's 
family history. Now, supposing that they 
found out that her father was a man of no posi- 
tion in society, either from wealth or station, 
what would they say then f ' 

" * If they love me, as T believe they do, they 
will excuse that.' 

" * Supposing, however, that Lottie's father 
is — painful as it is for me to mention it, for 
your sake I must do so — a man whose name is 
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dishonoured — a man whose calling is most dis- 
reputable — what then V 

^* I was amazed to hear this. 

*^ * But is Lottie's father such a man V I asked. 
* What is her 

" * A gambler — a man who lives upon the 
turf-a man who Kvea by ruining others, as he 
ruined my dear husband I' and here the old lady 
burst into tears. 

" * Tell me all,' I demanded. 

" Mrs. Martin dried her tears, and went on : 

" * About twenty years ago I first heard of 
Mr. Ser Mr. Williams/ she began. 

"*You were about to mention some other 
name/ I observed. * May I ask if Mr. Williams 
adopts an alias V* 

« ' Williams is not his proper name/ she an- 
swered ; ^ he adopted that when he had suffi- 
ciently dishonoured his other.' 

** * What is his proper name f I asked. 

" * That I cannot tell you ; it would do no 
good. His children have always been brought 
up under the name of Williams. As I was say- 
ing, I first heard of Mr. Williams about twenty 
years ago. My husband was then alive ; he was 
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in the army, and we were well off. In an evil 
hour he made the acquaintance of Mr. Williams, 
who kept some place for gambling, and that 
wicked man, by some means or other, induced 
him to buy race-horses, and to let them run in 
races. My husband lost large sums of money 
upon the turf, and soon became very deeply in- 
volved in debt to Mr. Williams. Then Mr. 
Williams persuaded a foolish girl, the sister of a 
friend of my husband's, to run away with him. 
She was a Miss Wilson — the mother of dear 
Lottie ; such an amiable, lovely girl I How ever 
she could have eloped with that villain I do not 
know. Her father and the rest of her family 
disowned her, and would never see her again. 
In revenge for this, Mr. Williams, who h6ld 
some bills which my poor husband had been im- 
prudent enough to sign, ruined us. Creditors 
came upon us, and sold all our things, and left 
us without a penny. My poor husband, dis- 
tracted by thoughts of his folly, committed sui- 
cide.' Again Mrs. Martin burst into tears, and 
I sat silent — for what could I say ?" 

"Things are beginning to look queer," ob- 
served Haller. 
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" Gro on, Coiner," said Longley, deeply inter- 
ested in his friend's story. 

" * I should have died of grief and want, had 
it not been for Mrs. Williams, who restored to 
me a part of the money of which her husband 
had robbed us,' proceeded Mrs. Martin. ' She 
was a dear girl, and Lottie has inherited all her 
good qualities. She was for too good for that 
villain, and she died of a broken heart, brought 
on, I believe, by his ill-usage, although she, 
poor, suffering thing, who loved him passion- 
ately, always declared that he was a good hus- 
band to her. Before her death she implored me 
to be kind to her children. A relation of mine 
died and left me a small legacy, barely suffi- 
cient, however, for my wants ; and this I would 
have shared with the two children, had I known, 
where they were. After Mrs. Williams' death I 
lost all sight of them for two years, for their 
father hated me, and would not let them come 
near me. One day Mr. Wilson, Lottie's uncle, 
came to me and told me that a just retribution 
had overtaken the wicked man ; he had lost all 
his ill-gotten money, and was in great distress. 
Mr. Wilson asked me if I would take one of the 
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children and educate her, and I consented at 
once. Thus it was that our dear Lottie came 
to live with me. Her uncle allowed me a very 
handsome sum for her education and other 
things, and he told me, iu confidence, that it 
was his intention to make her his heiress, for he 
had quarreled with his family ; on what grounds 
I am ignorant, for I do not know any of his 
relations. Lottie was a darling child — but I 
need not assure you of that. The other daugh- 
ter lived with her father, who sometimes brought 
her to see Lottie, and occasionally I took Lot- 
tie to see her relations, who were living iu dis- 
reputable lodgings in — -*-.' The old lady 
stopped short, nor could I persuade her to tell 
me where they lived, but, of course, I at once 
conjectured that it must be in London. 

" ' To give you an idea of the badness of the 
man,' resumed Mrs. Martin, * 1 will tell you of 
his conduct towards Lottie, He induced the 
poor girl to save up all her little pocket-money, 
and to give it to him, Can you imagine such 
shamelessness f Then again, I had put by as 
much as I could for the dear girl, out of the 
allowance th«|,t her uncle made me for her — al- 
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together I had saved about five hundred pounds. 
When her father took her away, he demanded 
to know what money of hers I had — for I had 
told him that I should save for her. Now, 1 
knew well enough that he would soon spend 
the little sum that I had put by, so I told him 
that I had been able to save no more than two 
hundred pounds; and this I gave to Lottie, beg- 
ging her not to let her father have it, and ask- 
ing her to keep the fact of my having the rest 
a secret. You will hardly credit it, but, within 
a week, the poor girl came to me with the news 
that her father had gambled the two hundred 
pounds away, and that creditors were threaten- 
ing to imprison him for his debts 1 Can you 
imagine such utter shamelessness f " 

" Of course I had no apology for Williams, so 
I asked Mrs. Martin how it was that Lottie had 
left her. 

" ' Her father came and took her away dur- 
ing her uncle's illness,' she answered. *We 
were down at Seaford when we first heard that 
Mr. Wilson was ill. I received by the same post 
one day two letters — one of them firom Mr. Wil- 
liams, the other from the lawyer who used to 

VOL. I. B 
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pay me Lottie's allowance. That was shortly 
after you left Seaford. The lawyer, a worthy 
man, whom I have known for several years as 
my legal adviser, briefly told me that Mr. Wil- 
son had determined to discontinue the allowance, 
and requested that I would communicate with 
his sister, a Mrs. Coulter, should I have anything 
to say upon the subject. Mr. Williams' letter 
stated that Mr. Wilson was ill, and that Lottie 
must return to her father at once. As you may 
imagine, those letters distiessed me exceeding- 
ly^ nor could I comprehend at first what they 
meant. You must know that Mr. Wilson had 
studiously concealed from his family the fact 
that he had these two nieces, and was particu- 
larly anxious that his sister should not know 
of their existence until Lottie's education was 
finished. Again, he was remarkably fond of 
Lottie, and L thought that he never could have 
resolved to cut her off, as from the lawyer's 
letter it appeared that he was about 1o do. 
That letter had given no reason for his deter- 
mination, nor was Lottie mentioned in it ; 
the writer of it seemed to think that the allow- 
ance was made for my sole benefit. As I told 
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yon, I had known the lawyer for several years, 
but I believe that he was ignorant of the fact 
that Mr. Wilson had nieces, for, at Mr. Wilson's 
express desire, I had never told anybody that 
he was Lottie's uncle. It seemed to me that it 
would be unwise to write to Mrs. Coulter upon 
the subjiBct, so I came up to town at once, in 
order that I might learn further news, before 
taking any steps in the matter. Mr. Williams 
came to take Lottie away; he seemed greatly ex- 
cited,and declared that the wholeaffairwas a plot 
of Mrs. Coulter's. I must confess that his reason- 
ing was plausible, but then he is a bad man, and 
suspects everybody else of being bad too. He 
even hinted that I had defrauded Lottie ; the 
idea of such a thing 1 However, his argu- 
ments were very specious — I mean, of course, 
relative to Mrs. Coulter. Mr. Wilson, it appear- 
ed, hated his sister, and had resolved to make 
Lottie, poor girl, the instrument of his revenge. 
He was suddenly taken ill — dangerously ill — of 
brain-fever, and his sister had at once installed 
herself as mistress of his house, and, anticipat- 
ing his death, had, doubtless, resolved to save 
the allowances which her brother had been 

b2 
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makmg to Mr. Williams and me, for the two 
children. It would be useless to write to Mr. 
Wilson until he recovered, and it would be very 
imprudent to write to Mrs. Coulter and ac- 
quaint her with the secret which Mr. Wilson 
had so jealously kept. Thus argued Mr. Wil- 
liams, and, I must confess, I agreed with him. 
He took dear Lottie away, and then 1 had an 
attack of illness, brought on, I believe, solely by 
my worry and anxiety for her welfare. 

" * Two days after I saw you last, Mr. Wil- 
liams came to me with the news that Mr. Wil- 
son was dead, and that he had left neither of 
his nieceB a farthing. All hia property has 
gone to Mrs. Coulter and her two sons. Mr. 
Williams was, naturally enough; greatly surpris- 
ed at this, as was I ; for I am positive that it 
was the intention of Lottie's uncle to provide 
handsomely for her. Mr. Williams was furious 
against Mrs. Coulter, who, he declared, had 
conspired to cheat his children out of their 
inheritance ; but this, I fancy, was merely the 
result of his disappointment. I wrote to 
the lawyer upon the subject, and he replied 
very kindly to my letter, assuring me that 
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Mr. Wilson had made no other will than that 
by which he had devised his property to 
the Coulters ; and as I know that Mr. Smith, 
the lawyer, is an honest man, I cannot but be- 
lieve that that is indeed the case. I have 
written to Mrs. Coulter, telling her that the 
girls were wholly dependent upon their uncle 
and begging her to assist them. Her reply 
was a very cruel one ; I received it yesterday. 
She said that she had no reason to believe that 
Mr. Wilson had any relations but herself and 
her sons, and declined most emphatically to do 
anything for the two girls. Now you know the 
exact state of the case, and you can judge for 
yourself if Lottie is a desirable girl for you to 
marry.' 

" * But, Mrs. Martin,' I asked, ' if you are so 
fond of Lottie, should you not rather wish her 
to marry one who is able and willing to take 
care of her f 

« a give you every credit for your wish,' re- 
plied Mrs. Martin, *but I doubt your ability. 
If your father were to disown you, as he might 
do, in consequence of your marrying the daugh- 
ter of such a bad man as Mr. Williams, what 
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would year position bet Or, again, if you 
married her, and damaged your future career, 
as undoubtedly you would do, by marrying her, 
what would poor Lottie's fate be when in after- 
years you came to regret the step that you had 
taken V 

" * But I never could regret it I' I cried. 

" * Undoubtedly you think so now, but you 
are young and hot-headed. No; for Lottie's 
sake and your own, I must set my £skce against 
your marrying her. Heaven knows what the 
poor girl's after-fate may be, but she shall al- 
ways find a home with me ; and when I die, 
she shall have all that I possess. It isn't much, 
but it will keep her from absolute want.' 

" ' You have been very frank and open to 
me,' I said, ' and I grant that there are many 
objections to my marrying Lottie, but, never- 
theless, I am determined to marry her, if I can 
gain her consent. Should the worst that you 
fear be realised, I am young, and can work for 
her.' 

'^ Mrs. Martin looked pityingly at me, as if 
she doubted my ability to work ; then said, 

" * But you must finish your university career. 
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I think that you told me you intended to take 
your degree in the Summer. Persevere with 
your studies, and after you have left Oxford 
we will discuss the matter again.' 

" * Do you think that I can study when I am 
in this wretched state of uncertainty V I asked 
— *when Lottie is perhaps unhappy — ^perhaps 
in actual want.' 

" * There is no immediate danger of her being 
in want,' Mrs. Martin replied. * Matters may 
brighten, too, between this time and next 
Summer.' 

" * How can they brighten V I asked. 

" * That is more than I can tell you,' she an- 
swered ; * but I put my trust in Providence.' 

" * I beg of you, Mrs. Martin,' I said, ' not to 
be so cruel. At all events, let me see Lottie 
once more.' 

" * It would l>e very wrong of me were I to 
do so. I dread your making the acquaintance 
of her father. He might ruin you, as he has 
ruined so many others.' 

^^ ' I do not fear that ; but let me, at all events, 
see Lottie here.' 

*' The old lady refused to do that. Evidently 
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she had determined that I should renounce 
Miss Williams altogether. I begged and im- 
plored her to have pity on me, and at last I 
told her that, if she persisted in denying me 
all means of access to Lottie, I should do 
something desperate. That frightened her, 
and she gradually mollified ; but the utmost 
concession that I could extort from her was 
that I might call upon her again after this 
Term ; and then, she said, she would, perhaps, 
tell me Lottie's address. This concession, and 
the knowledge of Lottie's family history, is all 
that I have gained by going up to town." 

"But couldn't you see the slavy, and get 
something out of her ?" asked Haller. 

" I tried to do so ; I gave the girl a sovereign, 
and asked her if she could tell me Miss Wil- 
liams' address. She could not, but she said 
that she believed that she was staying in Lon- 
don. That I had guessed from my conversation 
with Mrs. Martin." 

" Could you not have given her a letter for 
Miss Williams ?" 

" Like a fool, I didn't think of that in time. 
To finish my story, I was leaving the house, 
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when one of the two men with whom I had 
travelled up to town came up to the door. He 
seemed greatly disconcerted at seeing me 
again, and paused, as if in doubt as to whether 
he should enter the house. I walked on, and 
he entered. Somehow or other, that event has 
made a very disagreeable impression upon me, 
for the man had rather a sinister look. I should 
know him again anywhere." 

" A curious coincidence. Tommy, but I should 
attach no importance to it," said Haller. 

•* Well, Longley, and what do you think of 
the whole affair ?" asked Coiner. 

" Upon my word, old man, it is a matter upon 
which I hardly like to pronounce judgment." 

" But won't you give me the benefit of your 
advice?" 

" I am afraid that my opinion coincides with 
Mrs. Martin's." 

" You mean that I should give Lottie up !" 
cried Coiner. " Thank you, but I am not likely 
to do that." 

" But consider, my dear fellow, the character 
and reputation of her father 1" 

" I have considered it," replied Coiner, moodi- 
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ly. " But it has nothing to do with Lottie." 

" It has much to do with her, begging your 
pardon. Then, again, Miss Williams has no 
money, and you must know what a grave ob- 
jection that is." 

**I am preciously glad that she has no 
money," exclaimed Coiner. " No one can accuse 
me of selling myself." 

" But will your father and mother be equally 
glad ? Will they see any such redeeming 
qualities in her that they will pardon for them 
the disgrace of her father and her want of 
money!" 

"You are too mercenary-minded, Longley," 
said Coiner. 

" Not I, my dear fellow. I am prudent, for 
your sake — no more. Come now. Coiner, it is a 
painful thing for me to have to wound your 
feelings — ^I know that you love the girl deeply ; 
but it is the duty of a good surgeon to use his 
knife boldly, when, by so doing, he can save his 
patient's life. You have never told the girl 
that you love her. By giving her up you will 
be doing her no injury ; nobody can question 
your honour in the matter. Be wise, Coiner ; 
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make a great effort, and resolve to forget the 
girl. In time you will do so." 

"4nd this is your advice?" said Coiner, 
slowly and sadly. 

" It is, old man. I grieve at giving it, but it 
is for your good." 

"And yout — ^what do you advise?" asked 
Coiner, turning to Haller. 

" Well, Tommy, since you ask me, I must say 
that I agree with Longley. Fancy how mad 
your people would be at your marrying her 1 It 
might be your ruin, old boy. We know you 
love her, but, you know, love and all that sort 
of thing, is apt to change. I was in love once, 
but I got over it. Yes, Tommy, I must say 
that I agree with the advice that Longley has 
given you." 

" You do 1" said Coiner, bitterly. " I thank 
you both — fine advice it is that you give me I 
Because the poor girl's father has done some dis- 
reputable thing, the girl is to be branded with 
disgrace I Because she has no money, her 
poverty is to be hurled at her as a reproach — 
as a crime ! Because her station is lower than 
her merit deserves, she is to be despised — to be 
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avoided as if contact with her were contamina- 
tion 1 Such are your sentiments !" Here Coi- 
ner paused ; then continued, in an outburst of 
passion, "Such sentiments you advise me to 
adopt t — but, no, by God, they never can be 
mine I She is pure and virtuous as an angel ; 
she is highly talented ; she is beautiful I Could 
her Maker have done more for her ? And you 
would have me reject her because of accidents 
with which she had nothing to do — because she 
is poor, and of station inferior to my own. But 
that I shall never do. I shall love her all the 
more dearly now that she sorely needs love 
and help, and, with the grace of Heaven, she 
shall love me, and never have cause to repent of 
her love." 

Coiner finished his speech, and, taking up his 
hat, was about to leave the room, but Haller 
jumped up and caught hold of his arm, and 
cried — 

** Don't go, old man, — don't be angry 1 You 
think that I am an awful brute ; but, on my 
word of honour, I said what I did from the best 
motive in the world." 

" You forget, Coiner," added Longley, " that 
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we have not the pleasure of knowing Miss Wil- 
liams. What I said was solely on your account, 
and &om no wish to disparage her. Doubtless 
she deserves all your praise." 

Coiner's brow assumed a calmer appearance 
as he re-seated himself. 

" I may tell you, once for all," he said, " that 
my mind is fully made up on this subject. If I 
can win her love, I am determined to marry 
Miss Williams." 

"That simplifies matters," observed Haller; 
*' and I am sure that you may depend upon our 
help, as far as it is in our power to help you." 

" You may depend upon me in the matter," 
said Longley. "Let us talk it over. That 
uncle seems to have behaved shamefully." 

" Yes," replied Coiner ; " it was his duty to 
provide for his nieces, after having encouraged 
them to expect a provision from him. Mrs. 
Martin thinks that he delayed making his will, 
and died before he made it. She is convinced 
that it was his intention to leave them well off, 
and she believes that the sister was the only 
person to blame for the discontinuance of the 
allowance." 
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** That sister is a beast !" exclaimed Haller. 
"Fancy her writing such a letter to the old 
lady 1" 

" The father thought that this Mrs. Coulter 
had plotted against his children," observed 
Longley. "Is it possible that she destroyed 
any will made in their feivour f " 

" Mrs. Martin thought such a thing improba- 
ble, for she had a very high opinion of the 
lawyer. He must have known of the existence 
of such a will 1" 

" fiut the unde wished to keep the existence 
of the girls a secret," said Longley. " Would 
he not have got some other lawyer to make his 
will, or perhaps have made it himself?" 

" He might have done so, of course, but then 
he would have taken precautions for its safety. 
No, I think that Mr. WilUams' suspicions are 
unfounded — ^but, hang the money ! I don't care 
about that. The question is, how can I find 
out Miss Williams ?" 

*"* It is indeed a question,'' said Haller. ^ Tou 
did not work that slavy at all well. Tommy. 
Depend upon it> you oould have found out 
through her." 
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" I do not see that you can do anything fiir- 
ther until you have seen Mrs. Martin," observed 
Longley. "She will, no doubt, tell you Miss 
Williams' address, the next time you call upon 
her." 

" Make her tell you," advised flaller. " Don't 
leave the house until she does." 

** You ought to sound your people, too, be- 
fore you actually engage yourself to Miss Wil- 
liams," continued Longley. " You need not 
say much. Throw out a few hints, and leave 
them to work." 

*' I think," said Coiner, " that I had better 
leave that until I go home. I can say nothing 
in a letter." 

" Of course they will cut up rusty at first," 
observed Haller ; " but we mustn't be dis- 
heartened. Now, Tommy, tell us more about 
Miss Williams." 

That was a very welcome request to Coiner, 
who forthwith proceeded to enumerate the 
many virtues and accomplishments which nature 
and art had bestowed upon the object of his 
love ; but, as the said virtues and accomplish- 
ments were legion, and Coiner dwelt upon each 
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of them with all a lover's fulness, his two lis- 
teners, in the course of an hour or so, began to 
betray symptoms of weariness ; whence, it may 
be concluded that Coiner's recital was not alto- 
gether of the most thnlling interest. At last 
twelve o'clock struck, and Coiner and Longley 
had to go out of college. Even then our lover 
had by no means exhausted his praises of his 
beloved. Longley told Haller, the next day, 
that Coiner accompanied him to his lodgings, 
and, bidding him get to bed and not mind him, 
seated himself by his bedside, and fairly talked 
him to sleep, 
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CHAPTER X. 



IN DIEM VIVERE. 



rriHERE were signs of perturbation upon Mr. 
-■" Williams' placid brow, as he sat in his 
easj-chair, listening to some communication 
which Miss Polly, with animated voice, was 
making to him, one afternoon, about two 
months after the death of Mr. Wilson. Her 
communication seemed to perplex him, yet 
it could not be of a very alarming nature, for 
occasionally his features relaxed into a smile at 
the enthusiasm of his younger daughter. The 
room presented a different appearance from 
what it wore when first we paid a visit to Mr. 
W^illiams. The ftimiture had been arranged 
with greater art, and other signs seemed to 
declare that the apartment was indebted to 
VOL. I. S 
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some one of refined taste for its look of neatness 
and comfort. The old piano, too, had partaken 
of the general improvement which was evident 
in the room. The fietded silk behind the open 
woodwork had been cover€(d with sheets of 
white paper, and a pile of music-books, upon a 
chair by the piano, bore evidence that the 
ancient instrument, the interior of which had 
been overhauled and put to rights, was now 
more frequently called upon to discourse sweet 
sounds. 

" But, pa," cried Polly, in answer to some ob- 
jection that her father had just raised, ^' Lottie 
says that I have a talent for music. Surely 
I know enough for a nursery governess." 

" My own beloved pet," answered her father, 
^'I do not question your talents. I am con- 
vinced that you are the cleverest little darling 
in the world. What I wish to point out to you 
is that, to gain a good position as governess, 
you must be possessed of exceptionally brilliant 
talents, or, rather, skill. You know, my love, 
that you have not had the opportunity of ac- 
quiring such skill." 
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"But, pa, surely I am clever enough for a 
nursery-governess ?" 

*' My sweet child, I cannot permit you to 
think of such a thing. A nursery-governess 
is merely a servant, my darling. Gracious 
powers I could I ever consent to my daughter's 
becoming a menial? No, never I My own 
love, do not distress me by mentioning this 
very painful subject again. Whilst I have a 
home, my darling shall share it with me." 

" There is Lottie, pa, who can stop at home 
and take care of you," urged Polly. " Do let 
me try to get a place," and she put her arms 
round her father's neck and looked wistfully 
into his face. 

"My pet," said Mr. Williams, kissing her, 
" you must not think of such a thing. On this 
point, my love, I am firm. Now, don't distress 
your father by saying any more on the subject. 
But here comes our darling Lottie. How is our 
beautiful one ? — and what does she think that 
this naughty little rogue has been bothering me 
to let her do ?" 

" I cannot guess, papa," answered Lot- 
tie. 

s2 
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" Why, she thinks that she, the self-confident 
little angel, is able to earn enough money to 
support U8 all in luxury, and she wishes to go 
out as a governess, and to leave you to look 
after your old father." 

" Oh I Polly," said Lottie, reproachfully, " how 
could you do such a thing f " 

"Yes, how could she, the naughty roguy- 
pogy ! But she won't do it again, will she I" 
asked the loving father of Polly. 

Lottie drew her chair close up to her 
father's, and looking pleadingly into his face, 
said, 

'^ It is all my fault, papa dear, for I talked 
to Polly about it. Now, you know, papa, that 
we are very poor. We have not much money 
left, and that little will soon be gone. After it 
has gone, papa, we must do something to earn 
our livings, must we not t" 

*' What a prescient and prudent darling it is I'* 
cried her &ther. *^ But she mustn't worry her 
dear little head with thoughts and apprehen* 
sions of misfortunes. Providence will protect 
my darlings, if they are good girls and do not 
tease their old father." 
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** I had rather not depend altogether upon 
Providence, papa," said Lottie, smiling; very 
sad was her smile, though. " We had better 
prepare against the day when we shall be in 
need, had we not f " 

"Bless you for a prudent petl" exclaimed 
Mr. Williams, "But my own angel mustn't 
give way to these dispiriting thoughts ; they 
will make her pale, and take away her dear 
little appetite. Oh I no, she mustn't think of 
such horrors. Our prospects are by no means 
bad, my love. We may win that money, or we 
may be able to prove that your uncle made a 
will in our favour. No, my darling, there is no 
cause to entertain any apprehensions for our 
future. Now brighten up, my little sun- 
beam." 

" I fear, papa dear," said Lottie, " that uncle 
did not make a second will ; Mrs. Martin thinks 
that he didn't." 

" Never mind what that old fool 1 mean, 

my love," exclaimed Mr. Williams, correcting 
himself, "do not place any confidence in the 
opinion of that old woman. Perhaps she is in 
league against us, my darlings." 
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" Oh I papa dear, how can you think 
thatr 

'*I am convinced that she is a bad old 
woman, my sweet pet. Think of all the money 
that she has cheated you out of 1 You are too 
forgiving, my own love." 

" Oh ! pa," interrupted Polly, " I don't think 
that she is bad. She was very kind to me 
when I went with Lottie to see her. Please 
don't abuse her, pa. Poor Lottie was off on the 
frizzle all yesterday afternoon, after you had 
been going on about her." 

" My own beloved darling 1" gasped Mr. Wil- 
liams, " what did you say that your angel sister 
was doing yesterday afternoon I What words 
were those that you employed? " 

" I said that you made Lottie cry by abus- 
ing Mrs. Martin yesterday," answered Polly, 
abashed. 

" My dearest child, begging your sweet par- 
don, those were not the words that you used. 
Tell me, my own love, what extraordinary ex- 
pression it was that you employed ?" 

** Don't be angry, pa," begged Polly. "I 
only said that she was off on the frizzle. That's 
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what Mrs. Robinson, our landlady, calls cry- 
ing. 

"^Off on the frizzle 1'" exclaimed Mr. Wil- 
liams, turning up his eyes in horror. "Gra- 
cious heavens 1 — * off on the frizzle V — and mv 
own darling thinks that that is a lady-like 

» 

expression I My sweet pet is an imitator of 
the vulgar creature of whom nothing good can 
be said beyond the fact that she has the honour 
of having us for tenants." 

" I didn't mean to say it, pa," apologised 
Polly. "I wasn't thinking of what I said. 
Now, don't be cross, pa." 

"My beloved darling, your father is never 
cross — he could not be. ' Off on the frizzle I' 
Promise me, my love — promise your father that 
nothing shall ever induce you to give utterance 
to those words again." 

" All right, pa," cried Polly, " I promise." 

"You must give heed to your diction, my 
pet. You must be careful, and strive ever to 
express yourself in lady-like terms. You 
wished to say that your sweet sister had shed 
tears in consequence of what I said about Mrs. 
Martin yesterday. Well, well. Lottie, my own 
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love, I am grieved to hear that you took the 
matter to heart." 

" Never mind, papa dear," said Lottie ; " but 
please try to think more kindly of Mrs. Martin." 

" I will, my darling — ^for your sweet sake I 
will. As I was telling you, my love, I am in- 
clined to think, even in opposition to Mrs. Mar- 
tin, that your uncle must have made a second 
will. He told me so positively that he had 
done so." 

"But this will may never be found, papa. 
Now, will it not be well to guard against mis- 
fortune before it actually reaches us?" 

"Undoubtedly it will, my clever pet. But 
how does my own love in her wisdom propose 
to do so f " 

"You know, papa dear, that I have been 
very well educated. I can play tolerably well ; 
I can sing, too, and I know French, and a little 
German. Do you not think, papa, that I might 
give lessons ? I need not give many, dear, and 
I might make much money by giving them; 
then, as I said to Polly yesterday, she could 
always be with you when I was away." 

"My own love," cried Mr. Williams, "you 
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are indeed a noble darling; but, apart from 
other considerations, your little scheme would 
never answer, from the fact of its being next to 
impossible to obtain pupils at anything like 
remunerative terms. No, my love ; I am deeply 
touched by this fresh instance of your devotion, 
but I cannot permit you to think of such a 
thing." 

** Then, papa dear, if I could not get pupils, 
I might go out as a governess. That might 
be better, as I should then require none of my 
salary for myself." 

" You do not know what the position of go- 
verness is, my love. You would be exposed to 
all manner of insults and annoyances, which 
would break your dear little heart. No, my own 
pet, it cannot be." 

" But, papa," urged Lottie, " supposing that 
you do not win this money, and that you can- 
not discover uncle's will, what will become of 
us when all our money has gone ?" 

" My sweet darling, your father is not a pro- 
phet, so he cannot tell you. Keep your dear 
little spirits up, and believe that a good time is 
coming." 
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•* It is hard to do that," remonstrated Lottie. 
**I fear that your hopes are not likely to be 
realised, papa. Do let me look out for a situa- 
tion." 

" A situation, my love I Oh ! do not use that 
horrid word. It freezes your father's blood to 
hear you talk of it. No, my love, whilst I have 
health and strength, you shall never work for 
your livelihood — ^no, never 1" 

" But, pa,*' said Polly, " you can't work, you 
know." 

" Can't I, you pet ? What an opinion she has 
of her old father 1 You sweet innocent, there 
are other ways of making money than by la- 
bouring for it with one's hands." 

"How can you make money, pa?" asked 
Polly. 

" Never you mind, my own love ; leave your 
father to his own devices. Come, now, brighten 
up, my darling Lottie. Ah I there is a knock at 
the door. Polly, my pet, will you see who it 

IS? 

Polly departed on her mission, and Mr. Wil- 
liams began to put on his boots. 

*' I am afraid, papa, that it is somebody who 
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wants money," observed Lottie, hearing the 
sound of a loud" altercation between Polly and 
the visitor. 

" You are quite right, as usual, my own sweet 
pet," said Mr. Williams, pulling a boot on. 
"Everybody wants money, consequently your 
opinion must be correct." 

** I can hear the person asking for you," con- 
tinued Lottie. " He says that he will see 
you." 

"Does he, the rude person? That is too 
positive, for I have not the least intention of 
seeing him. 1 never squabble with tradespeople 
— it makes me ill to do so." 

** But, papa dear, cannot you pay him I" 

"No, darling one. I should be violating my 
principles were I to do so. I ought to give you 
a lecture, my love, upon your great failing — 
excessive liberality. I begged you not to pay 
that importunate coalman yesterday. You see, 
my sweet one, if you had not paid the coal- 
man, you would have had the money to pay 
this person with. I presume that my darling 
has no more money 1" 

" Only a few shillings, papa," answered Lot- 
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tie. " But, papa/* she added, failing to see the 
point of her father's argument, " if I had paid 
this person, the coal-merchant would be clamour- 
ous for his money. It would be the same 
thing.'' 

"Not at all, my sweet love," replied Mr. 
Williams, rising; ''there is no such thing as a 
dilemma, if you look at matters philosophically. 
You say, darling one, that if you had paid this 
person, you should have had no money where- 
with to pay the coalman ; and, again, that 
having paid the coalman, you have no money 
left for this person. Now, darling pet, had you 
been a philosopher, as is your father, you would 
have had money enough for both of them." 

" I cannot quite see how," said Lottie, won- 
deringly. 

** Why, darling, simply this : if you had not 
paid the coalman, you would have had money 
for this person ; and if you had not paid this 
person, you would have had money for the 
coalman. The thing is very simple." 

"Pa," said Polly, opening the door, "it is 
the linendraper, who says that he will not go 
away without seeing you." 
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" Rude man !" exclaimed Mr. Williams ; " but 
I really cannot see him, my pet. Tell him that 
I am going into the City on business. Lottie, 
my love, help me on with my great-coat." 

" But I will see him I" cried the linendraper, 
in answer to Polly's announcement ; and, push- 
ing by her, he entered the room. 

Mr. Williams turned round towards the in- 
truder, and his face assumed an expression of 
stern rigidity. 

"My children," said he, to the two girls, 
" may I request you to leave the room for a few 
minutes? This gentleman is doubtless unused 
to the presence of ladies." 

" I beg the young lady's pardon for pushing 
by her," apologised the man, confiised by the 
contemptuous calmness of Mr. Williams' man- 
ner ; " but I wanted to see you, sir." 

Mr. Williams took not the slightest notice of 
the apology, but walking to the door, he opened 
it, and bowed his daughters out of the room 
with all the grace of an ancient courtier. He 
then returned to the hearthrug, and buttoning 
up his coat, said to the man, 

" May I request you to inform me to what 
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circumstance I am indebted for the pleasure of 
this visit I" 

The man pulled a bill out of his pocket, and 
handed it to Mr. Williams, saying at the same 
time that he wanted his money. Mr. Williams 
perused the account — it was for the materials 
and making of Polly's last dress. 

"Ha! yes. Four pounds three shillings. 
By no means an unreasonable amount, for the 
dress was made rather well. Yes, for a com- 
mon dress, it is a very good one." 

** It was not a very common dress," said the 
man. 

"Not a common dress, you say. Well, no, 
perhaps not — for the house it does very well. 
It reflects credit upon your dressmaker. And 
you, I presume, are Mr. Yard !" 

" Yes, sir," answered the tradesman. 

'^ Dear me, dear me, I might have guessed it. 
Well, Mr. Yard, I think that there is no fault 
to be found with the dress. You have doubt- 
less brought some other patterns to show the 
young ladies." 

"I have only brought my bill," answered 
Yard. 



J 
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"Ahl you forgot the patterns. Well, you 
can send them round. I have to be in the City 
by four o'clock, so I must leave the selection 
entirely to my daughters ; but there is no im- 
mediate hurry. Excuse me, Mr. Yard, but I 
must wish you a good morning." 

" Will you pay my bill ?" asked Yard. 

" Your bill 1 Oh I dear yes, with pleasure. 
I have no fault to find with it. I will put it in 
this drawer, that I may not forget it. Good 
morning, Mr. Yard." 

"But, sir, I want it to-day. I have some 
accounts to meet, and I am greatly pressed for 
money, and shall be much obliged if you will pay 
me to-day." 

" You are pressed for money — that is sad — 
very sad. I trust that you have not been 
speculating, Mr. Yard. Speculation is the ruin 
of so many a man." 

"No, I'm not a speculator," replied Yard, 
curtly. 

" Not a speculator 1 I am glad to hear it, 
very glad to hear it, for I believe you to be a 
thoroughly good and prudent man. Yes, Mr. 
Yard, I have a very high opinion of you ; and 
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it would grieve me to learn that you had fallen 
a victim to that which is, at best, but a form of 
gambling." 

" Thank you, sir. But can you pay me my 
bill to-day r 

"Let me see — what is the amount! Four 
pounds three shillings. No, I fear that I have 
not so much change by me ; but 1 will send it 
round to you in the course of a little time." 

" But it has been owing for nearly two 
months," persisted Yard; "and you have pro- 
mised to send it to me so many times." 

" I have promised to send it to you 1 You 
make a strange mistake, Mr. Yard." And Mr. 
Williams looked the tradesman full in the face, 
with a gaze in which severity and astonishment 



were blended. 

" The young lady I saw told me that you 
would send it round," said the linendraper. 

" Dear me ! — did she I That is very strange. 
But she is a mere child ; and children are apt to 
be forgetful, you know, Mr. Yard. 1 am delighted 
that I have seen you, Mr. Yard. I shall not 
forget your account, you may depend." 
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^^ But cannot you pay me something on ac- 
count?" asked the persevering tradesman. 

" I have an objection to doing that, Mr. Yard. 
It is apt to lead to confusion. But I must wish 
you good day, for I have an engagement. This 
fortune which has been left to my children is a 
sad trouble to me. The affairs are in con-* 
fusion, and I have to devote so much time to 
them." 

"Fortune, sir I" said the linendraper, in a 
tone of greater respect ; " I had not heard of 
it." 

"Ahl dear me, dear me, how incautious I 
am I" cried Mr. Williams, shaking his head. 
" I had no wish to tell anybody about it, before 
matters were arranged. There is much bother 
in the matter — some rascality too, my good 
Mr. Yard. But everything will soon be settled, 
and then, as I have told my daughters, they 
must patronise your dressmaker rather more 
extensively." 

** Is it a large fortune, sir?" asked Yard. 

** Fairly so," replied Mr. Williams, carelessly 
— " yes, it is considerable — two or three thou- 
sand a year." 

VOL. I. T 
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^^And will the young ladies come into it 
Boon f " asked Yard, eagerly. 

" I hope so," answered Mr. Williams, in a tone 
of conviction. " Yes, as soon as we prove the 
authenticity of a certain document, everything 
will be settled, and we shall resume our proper 
station in society. I am rather glad of our 
misfortunes, Mr. Yard. Nothing like reverses 
to show one's true friends — eh, my dear Mr. 
Yard!" 

" Nothing, indeed, sir," affirmed the linen- 
draper. " When do you expect the settlement 
of the affairs, sir ?" 

" Who can tell, Mr. Yard I ' Who can answer 
for the law's delay? It may be to-morrow, or 
it may not be for another month; or perhaps 
for even a longer time. Meanwhile, we must 
live on here. My legal expenses are heavy, my 
good Mr. Yard, and I assure you that at times 
I am put to straits for money wherewith to 
meet them, for I will never consent to antici- 
pate our money — no, never. Good day, Mr. 
Yard. I really blush at my inability to pay you 
your little account immediately, but if you are 
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at all in pressing need of money — well, I — " 
here Mr. Williams paused. 

" Oh 1 by no means," cried Yard. " That 
will do in a little time, sir. I have no wish to 
inconvenience yon, sir." 

" Your kindness shall not be forgotten, Mr. 
Yard. Good morning," and Mr. Williams open- 
ed the door which led out upon the landing. 
" Send some patterns round, Mr. Yard — some 
black silks will be best, for I think that my 
daughters require some." 

"I will bring them round myself, sir," an- 
swered the linendraper. " Good morning, sir." 

" Good day, Mr. Yard ;" and having shut the 
outer door, Mr. Williams returned to the sit- 
ting-room. He found his daughters there. 

" Well, pa T" said Polly, inquiringly. 

" Well, my own angel t He has gone. Ugh ! 
he smelt of his abominable shop ; I feel quite 
faint. Open the window for a minute, dearest 
one. Thank you — that will do. The wind is 
cold." 

" Did you settle with him, pa ?" 

" Yes, love, I settled with him, and I am go- 
ing to let him make you each a nice dress — a 

t2 
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black Bilk dress. Blaok silk wears so well, yon 
know, my loves." 

** But I do not require a new dress, thank 
you all the same, papa dear," said Lottie. 

**My sweetest love," replied Mr. Williams, 
" you really must permit your father to make 
you tbifT trifling present. Now, darling, say no 
more — ^I insist upon your having it. Yard will 
return here in a short time with patterns ; you 
will select his best, and you, my darling Lottie, 
will give your orders to the dressmaker about 
them. No thanks, my angels. You know how 
happy your old father is to do anything for you. 
Kiss me, my own pets; 1 must go out now. 
Bless you both 1" 

"Where are you going, pal" asked Polly. 

" To make certain inquiries about your uncle, 
my love. Good-bye, darlings, and be good 
girls. Don't think of getting situations, or do- 
ing similar wicked things. Matters will brighten, 
and we shall ruin that fiendish woman yet. 
Your uncle's will must be found sooner or later, 
fle could never have had the heart to lie to me 
about having made it. That fellow Yard is a 
shrewd fellow. He suspects that the will is to 
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be found. Be careful in talking to him, my 
loves. Say that I manage all your affairs, and 
that I am certain that you will soon come into 
your uncle's fortune." 

" But why need we talk to him about our 
affairs, my dear papa ?" said Lottie. 

" Quite right, my love ; he is a low fellow. 
Don't talk to him about them, but, should he 
ask any questions — he is an inquisitive person, 
and may — ^tell him that I am convinced that 
matters will soon be settled." 

"All right, pa — I understand," cried Polly. 
" I'll make him think that we are rich heiresses." 

" Bless you, my own . treasure ; but don't say 
much to him. Bye-bye, my darlings. Dinner 
at six," and Mr. Williams took up his stick and 
left the room. 

"Poor dear papal" said Lottie, when the 
door had closed after her father. " How san- 
guine he is, and how wonderfully he keeps his 
spirits up I" 

" Yes, dear," replied Polly, " it is very, seldom 
that anything can put pa out. But you don't 
think that there is no chance of ever finding a 
second will, do you, dear 1" 
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^ I am afraid that the chance is very small, 
Polly dear. Mrs. Martin is convinced that ancle 
died before he had made the will which he in- 
tended to make." 

^'Somehow I can't help thinking that we 
shall find this will, dncky. Ton'll think it a 
silly reason that I have for believing that it will 
turn np one of these days." 

« No, I shall not," replied Lottie. ** What is 
yonr reason ?" 

** Ton know, dear, when men are in doubt 
about a thing, they toss up a coin, and ask it a 
question — ^heads answer yes, and tails answer 
no. 1 tossed up my lucky £uthing yesterday, 
and asked it if we should find the wfll. Six 
times running heads turned up. That was 
funny, was it not ? Then I changed the ques- 
tion, and asked whether Mrs. Coulter and her 
sons should enjoy all uncle's money, and six 
times running tails came. Wasn't that wonder- 
ful, dear?" 

" Very curious, Polly dear ; but we must not 
place reliance on the prediction of your farthing. 
I am so sorry that papa will not let me take a 
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situation. What a naughty girl you were, 
Polly, to try to anticipate me 1*' 

"No, I wasn't, you darling. I am much 
better fitted to labour than you are. I could 
stand hard work, but you couldn't. You have 
always been used to comforts and luxuries ; I 
haven't. I think that I should get on better 
than you, dear, although, of course, I am not a 
thousandth part as clever as you are." 

" I am not as clever as you think, Polly ; I 
fancy, though, that I could teach children, 
and I should so like to do something to help 
papa." 

"So should I, dear; but what can we dot 
Pa is so dreadfully obstinate, you know ; he 
never changes his mind, as other people do. Oh I 
how I wish that pa could win his bet, or find 
another will, or become rich in some other 
way. 

" So do I, Polly dear ; but we must not take 
our hopes for realities. We ought to be pre- 
pared to meet misfortune should it suddenly 
come upon us." 

" Oh I wouldn't it be nice to be very rich t" 
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asked Polly, in ecstasy at the mere thought of 
the charms of wealth. *' I should so like you 
to be very rich, ducky ; then there would be 
no impediment to your marrying anyone you 
liked." 

" But I have no wish to marry, Polly dear," 
protested Lottie, very eagerly. 

" Oh I come, ducky, that won't do for me," 
said Polly, laughing. ^' Should you not like to 
marry that Mr. Coiner t Come, now, you're 
blushing! Oh I you can't humbug me — ^not a 
bit of it, my little dear !" 

There was a . tell-tale redness upon Lottie's 
face, but she answered her sister quietly, 

" Why will you always tease me about Mr. 
Coiner, Polly dear ? I like him very well, but 
1 don't love him — no, indeed I don't love him. 
He was very good and kind, but he does 
not care for me. No, really, dear, I don't love 
him." 

** Hem 1" coughed Polly. It was an in- 
credulous little cough. " Well, Lottie darling, 
you may think that he doesn't love you, but 
Fm sure that he does. Why was he so very 
good ^nd kind, as you call it, if he didn't? 
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Surely it wasn't for love of that dear old Mrs. 
Martin !" 

"Mr. Coiner is natarally polite, dear," said 
Lottie. 

**0f course, dear; but he wouldn't have 
been so very polite if he hadn't cared for 
you." 

** Indeed, Polly, he wasn't so very polite* 
When we were alone together he hardly 
opened his mouth. He thought that I was a 
very silly girl, I am sure." 

" Then you're wrong there, ducky ; for he 
couldn't think so. Wasn't he going back to 
SeafordI What was that for, if it wasn't to 
see you f " 

" Polly dear, don't talk like that, please. Mr. 
Coiner will never see me again. But about 
these dresses, dear," said Lottie, anxious to 
turn the conversation ; " must we have them ? 
Really I do not want one." 

" Oh ! we must," cried Polly ; " pa would feel 
hurt if we didn't. But, my little dear, you are 
not going to get out of the matter like this — 
oh I dear no, you artful one! Now, confess 
that you are very fond of Mr. Coiner." 
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" How can I confess such a thing ?" equivo- 
cated Lottie. 

"Ohl easily enough. I shan't split, you 
know. I mean, dear, that I shall never breathe 
a word of the subject to anyone else. Haven't 
you confidence in your only sister?" 

" I have all confidence in you, darling ; but I 
have nothing to confess to you." 

"Then why do you always blush when I 
mention Mr. Coiner's name ? Why are you so 
anxious that papa shouldn't know that you 
met him at Seaford? Now, answer me those 
two questions ; none of your little evasions for 



me." 



" You are so absurd, Polly, my dear 1 The 
man will be here with the patterns soon. 
Shall you choose a plain or a flowered 
silk?" 

" Blow the silks !" cried Polly, impetuously. 
" Now, Lottie darling, tell me all about it. He 
does love you, doesn't he ? — and you do love 
him, don't you? Do confide in me, dar- 
Kngl" 

Lottie looked at the little eager face which 
was held so near hers ; she saw that Polly's 
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eyes were bright with love for her ; she tried to 
return Polly's gaze. Then deeper and more 
tender beamed the look of pure sisterly love 
from the eyes of the younger girl ; dim grew 
the eyes of the elder. With a passionate sob, 
Lottie threw her arms around her sister's neck, 
and burst into tears. 

Holy were the tears which the two girls 
mingled ; holy was the cause of their evocation. 
Oh 1 wonderful power of true love I — power of 
godlike influence and exalted might 1 By thy 
refinement the soul of man is chastened and 
lifted nearer to heaven, for with thee can nought 
impure, nought unholy co-exist. Thou art en- 
shrined in the hearts of angels ; thou emanatest 
from the spirit of the Almighty — ^the rarest, the 
most precious gift of the Omnipotent to mor- 
tals. Happy are they whose lives are hallowed 
by thy spell ; for thou, oh ! true love, dost wor- 
ship thy object as thou wouldst adore a divinity ; 
thou abhorrest every thought, every action 
which may sully the purity of thy adoration. 
Many there are to whom thy heavenly presence 
hath never been vouchsafed ; by these thy 
votaries are held but in light honour ; but those 
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who have been Ueseed by the experience of thy 
divine charm, those will sympathise with the 
pore tears of the two motherless girls. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE CONSPIRATORS. 



rpHE two months which had elapsed since the 
^ death of Mr. Wilson had effected a great 
alteration in the appearance of Mrs. Coulter. 
Ten years at least seemed to have been added to 
the age of the tall, handsome woman, who, 
sixty days before, had welcomed her two sons 
back from the i^elds of Norway. Her hair was 
streaked with many a silver line, and the hand 
of time, or of care, had imprinted wrinkles on 
her forehead, and deepened the furrows 
about her eyes. She had lost her bold, erect 
bearing, and an air of painful irresolution was 
evident in the suspicious, wandering glances of 
her dark eyes. The colour had fled from her 
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cheeks, and a dusky pallor bad usurped its 
place, a pallor intensified by tbe deep mourning 
wbicb sbe bad assumed. 

But little cbange was evident in her two 
sons. They seemed to be more thoughtful than 
of old, and their lips^ had moulded themselves 
into an expression of sterner determination, but 
there was no other alteration in their dark fea- 
tures. Like their mother, they were dressed in 
deep mourning. 

Mother and sons were seated at table, in 
the dining-room of Langstone House. Dessert 
was upon the table, but the fruit and sweets 
were untouched. A subject of deep interest 
was being discussed, and the three had drawn 
their chairs closely together, and were talking 
in low tones ,of voice, as if fearing that their 
conversation might be overheard. 

"But, my dear boy," said the mother, in 
reply to a proposition of her elder son's, " I can- 
not do it ; really I cannot. It is killing me to 
remain here. I must go to the seaside, or 
abroad, or somewhere else, for change." 

" Do you not see, though," said Ralph, " that 
it would be madness for us to go away just 
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now? If anything happened in our absence, 
what then I" 

** You and Fred may stay in town, but I must 
go. I feel very unwell, and I must have change 
of air." 

" Nonsense, mother," urged Ralph ; ** one air 
is just as good as another. Tou must remain 
here, at all events for a month or so. If only 
we can ascertain the truth of this infernal mat- 
ter, then everything will be right, and we can 
all go away together." 

" We might buy a yacht," suggested Fred ; 
" I know of a good one that is for sale. We 
might buy it and go for a cruise. A month or 
so in the Norwegian Fiords would set the Ma- 
ter to rights." 

" Yes, that isn't a bad idea at all, Fred ; we 
might leave England in May. By that time 
this matter is sure to be decided, one way or 
the other." 

" But, my dear Ralph," said Mrs. Coulter, " 1 
must go into the country for awhile. London 
is killing me." 

" Don't fancy such idiotic things," replied 
Ralph sternly. " If you have made up your 
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mind to hate London, it is your own fajilt. 
There is not a healthier place in the kingdom.'' 

** It isn't so long to May, Mater/' said Fred, 
in a more conciliatory tone of voice. *• I do not 
think that it will hurt you to stop here till then. 
I am altogether of Ralph's opinion, that it would 
be too hazardous to leave London just now." 

" Well, my dear boys, I will do as you wish," 
said Mrs. Coulter, with a deep sigh ; ^^ but if we 
are to remain in London, let us take some other 
house. I cannot feel happy here. We might 
sell this house, or let it, and hire another for six 
months." 

" That will not do, mother," objected Ralph. 
** Tou forget that we can't sell the house. If 
uncle had not tied up the property so tightly, I 
should advise selling all of it, to secure ourselves. 
As it is, we cannot dispose of anything." 

'^ I meant, my dear Ralph, that we might sell 
a lease of it. I cannot stay here ; the atmo- 
sphere seems to stifle me. Let us quit this 
house ; I fefel that there is a curse upon it." 

** My good mother," said Ralph, with a sneer, 
"I fear that you are taking leave of your senses. 
Does it not occuy to your wisdom thfi^t there are 
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reasons which should forbid as to let other peo- 
ple have the house ?" 

"No, I'm not taking leave of my senses," 
cried Mrs. Coulter, passionately. "You are 
most unkind to me, Ralph. I have striven for 
your good all my life, and I think that 1 might 
expect some better return for my exertions 
than to be treated like this." 

" I believe that you were bom some twenty 
odd years before me," replied her son. " You 
must have possessed the gift of prescience in an 
eminent degree if you have indeed laboured for 
me, individually, all your life." 

" Don't speak so sharply to the Mater, Ralph," 
said Fred. " She's seedy, you know, and can- 
not be expected to reason as calmly as she 
generally does. Cheer up. Mater. I see what 
Ralph means. He thinks that there is just a 
chance of that will being concealed somewhere 
about the house, and that it would be awkward 
if anybody but ourselves got hold of it." 

" Precisely so," assented Ralph. " There is a 
possibility of such a thing — a very small one, 
perhaps, but nevertheless, one to be guarded 
against. Who could have expected to find a 

VOL. I. U 
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draft of the will in that book ? It was hy the 
merest aoddent that I discovered it. I was 
taking down liie Byron, and knocked off the 
shelf that Chancer in which it happened to 
be." 

^We mnst tnm all the books ont to-mor- 
row," said the yonnger brother. " Who knows 
but that the will is in one of them t" 

**No, my dear boys," said Mrs. Coulter, 
shaking her head ; ** I am convinced that it is 
not in this honse. Yon remember that your 
nncle told me positively that it was in Mr. 
Alder's possession." 

"Alder — ^yes, and who on earth is het" ex- 
claimed Fred. ** I have tried to find him out 
by every possible means, so has Ralph, but we 
can't discover any such person who knew 
uncle." 

"You lost a golden opportunity that night 
when uncle told you of the will," said Balph to 
his mother. "You ought to have found out 
everything when he was communicative." 

" My dear Ralph, how could 1 1" asked Mrs. 
Coulter. '^ I was distressed with anxiety. But 
do not talk any more of your uncle — 1 cannot 
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bear it." And the unhappy woman burst into 
tears. 

" We must search the house carefully," said 
Ralph, without taking any notice of his mo- 
ther's emotion. " The stake in question is too 
large to be lost through want of effort. Its 
loss would be utter ruin to us." 

" Yes," assented Fred. " What has the old 
beggar left me? The same as the servants, 
hasn't he ?" 

" Yes, nineteen guineas — that saves tax, you 
know. I have no idea why he should have left 
me more than you — but what a legacy — a 
hundred pounds !" 

The brothers broke into a laugh of bitter 
significance at thje thought of these bequests. 

" And the Mater a life-annuity of two hun- 
dred pounds," continued Ralph. " Well, thank 
the Lord I his kind intentions are not likely to 
take effect just yet." 

'^ Don't you think that it is just possible that 
the old fellow may merely have sketched out 
this draft, and never have made a regular 
will t" asked the younger brother. 

"Just possible, of course," replied Ralph. 

V2 
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*' But I fear that that is all. We must strain 
every nerve to ascertain the truth of the mat- 
ter. Then, again, we must find out more about 
what that linendraper told us this morning. I 
must say that I don't half like what he said." 

" What was that, my dear boy ?" inquired 
Mrs. Coulter. 

" We went to make inquiries about that fel- 
low Williams," answered Fred. " There is not 
the least doubt in my mind that he is Serrall, 
for the name of the girl to whom, according to 
the draft, uncle has bequeathed the bulk of his 
money, is Lottie, and that is the Christian name 
of the Miss Williams who was with Mrs. Mar- 
tin, and who has now gone back to her father 
in Greek Street." 

" The name of the other Serrall girl is Mary, 
and that is the name of the man Williams' 
second daughter," continued Balph. "Yes, 
clearly Williams and Serrall are the same." 

"But tell me about that which this linen- 
draper said to you, my dear boy," exclaimed his 
mother. 

" We went into his shop on the pretence of 
making some little purchase, and asked the 
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proprietor if he knew anything of this Williams. 
*0h, yes,' he replied; *I have the honour of 
serving Mr. Williams ; he is about to come into 
a large fortune, sir.' What do you think of that, 
Mater, ehf 

" What else did he tell you, my dear Fred I" 
asked Mrs. Coulter, impatiently. 

" We were afraid of exposing our hand," an- 
swered Fred, " so our inquiries were neces- 
sarily cautious. Ralph asked the man if he 
knew the particulars of this fortune. The 
linendraper seemed to know all about the case, 
for he told us that there was some rascality in 
the matter, but that everythinjg would soon be 
settled, as the lawyers only had to prove the 
authenticity of a certain document." 

" Oh, my dear boys," cried Mrs. Coulter in 
alarm, " it must be the will ! Everything will 
be discovered ; and then, what will happen to 
us ? Oh I let us send for Mr. Smith, and tell 
him all about it." 

" Do not be an utter idiot, mother 1" exclaim- 
ed Ralph. " Speak in lower tones, too ; some 
infernal servant may overhear us." 

" Let us confess all," Mrs. Coulter went on. 
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^Let US give up this property. Oh! how it 
seems to torture me ! Let us confess eveiything 
to Mr. Smith." 

"Really, Mater," observed Fred, '*I must 
concur with Ralph in thinking that you are 
lapsing into a state of idiocy. What ! give up 
over four thousand a year for the pleasure of 
receiving your life-annuity of two hundred, and 
those two splendid legacies of a hundred pounds 
and nineteen guineas ! Oh, no ; the pleasure is 
rather too dear." 

"Do be sensible, mother," remonstrated 
Ralph. " It is by no means certain that Serrall 
has this will. Snpposiug that he has, nothing 
can be done to us ; nobody can impute any 
fraud in the matter to us. No ; we must stick 
to our own, and secure it, if possible." 

" I have not known a happy minute since 
your uncle's death," exclaimed Mrs. Coulter. 
" I am wretched, and utterly miserable. I fear 
that you will drive me mad." 

** Drive you to fiddlededee 1" said Fred, laugh- 
ing. " Don't give way to these absurd fancies, 
Mater. Everything will come right in the end. 
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and we shall be as happy and jolly as three 
sand-boys." 

" Ah, no, never," sighed Mrs. Coulter, sinking 
back into her chair. 

" Never mind her," said Ralph, contemptu- 
ously. " She'll be all right in time. Let us 
talk the matter over. Don't you think, Fred, 
that you could find out something from that 
old Mrs. Martin ?" 

" Oh, no," answered Fred. " I told you how 
she snubbed me when I called upon her last. 
She declined to give me the least information 
about Serrall or his children. She said that 
she had Serrall's express injunctions not to do 
so. Then, again, she is down in uncle's will, 
according to this draft, for a handsome sum, so 
her interest is clean against ours." 

" True," mused Ralph. " I cannot see what 
we can do, beyond searching for the will." 

" I tell you what, Ralph ; that girl who was 
, pointed out to us as being Miss Williams was 
an uncommonly pretty girl. I shouldn't mind 
marrying her at all." 

" And taking the bulk of the property," ob- 
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served Ralph. "I should think that you 
wouldn't. I myself although I hate her, should 
not mind marrying her, if I could secure that." 

The two brothers looked at each other with 
curious eyes, as if each sought to read the secret 
thoughts of the other. 

" Have you seen her, then I" asked Mrs. Coul- 
ter. " Describe her to me." 

" She is a tall, thin girl, with very fair com- 
plexion, brown hair, and darkish eyes," answer- 
ed Fred. 

" Ah 1 she must be Serrall's daughter," said 
his mother. " That is the description of Char- 
lotte Wilson." 

" I do not suppose that her father would let 
her marry either of us, though," observed 
Ralph. 

" Perhaps not," said Fred ; " but couldn't we 
manage to run away with her, or compromise 
her in some way I Such a thing might be done, 
and then, of course, she would be glad enough 
to marry one of us." 

" But how came you to see her t" asked Mrs. 
Coulter. 

"Ralph and I were passing the house in 
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which Serrall, or rather Williams, lives. You 
know how. we found the house out? Smith 
sent one of his clerks after Williams, the last 
time he called at the office, and the man traced 
him to this place in Greek Street, and found 
out that he lived there. Well, Ralph and I 
were going down the street, when we saw two 
girls come out of the house, and we gave a 
small child, who was playing on the steps, a 
penny to tell us who they were. The child in- 
formed us that they were Miss Lottie Williams 
and Miss Polly Williams, and told us which 
each was. The elder was a very pretty girl, 
wasn't she, Ralph." 

" Yes," answered Ralph, thoughtfully. 

" And the younger girl, what was she like ?" 
asked Mrs, Coulter. 

** She looked rather shoppish," replied Fred. 
** She was dressed loudly and wore her hair in 
a bad style. One could hardly have taken 
the two for sisters." 

" And why did you not tell me of all this be- 
fore t" asked Mrs. Coulter, with some warmth. 

" Well, Mater, to tell you the truth," said her 
younger son, " we did not think it worth while 
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to worry you. Yon have been very seedy, yon 
know.'* 

" Bnt, my dear boy, yon mnst have no secrets 
from me. Yon mnst tell me everything." 

** So we do, mother," said Ralph, " when you 
are reasonable ; but what would be the use of our 
telling yon anything when you are half out of 
your senses — ^as you have been lately — ^and go 
about the house like a weeping ghost, swearing 
that you shall die, and all that sort of humbug!" 

^ Oh, my dear Ralph, do not say such unkind 
things. Have I not cause to sorrow and to 
wish myself dead V* 

*' Oh ! dear no," answered Fred, gaily, " we 
have cause for congratulation rather than grief. 
Besides, Ralph and 1 have come to the conclu- 
sion that the linendraper's story is unworthy of 
credence, or, at all events, of fear. Williams 
might, perhaps have given out that he had ex- 
pectations from uncle, or the linendraper might 
have invented the tale that he told us. There 
are many ways of accounting for it." 

" Ah, no," sighed Mrs. Coulter, " I fear that it 
is but too true." 

** I thought that there must be something in 
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it at first," observed Balph ; " but since then, 
talking the matter over with Fred, I have 
changed my opinion. The man might have in- 
vented the tale, as Fred suggests, or he might 
have been referring to another matter altpge- 
ther. Serrall is, perhaps, involved in some law- 
suit ; is he a man of any family connections ?" 

" I know nothing about him, beyond the fact 
that he was a low betting man. I should doubt 
his belonging to any good family." 

« Still he might have some law-suit on. If 
he were in possession of the will, depend upon 
it we should have heard of it before this." 

"Yes, Mater, don't make yourself uneasy," 
put in Fred. « I agree with Ralph in thinking 
that he knows nothing at all about this will. 
He is a needy man, you must remember, and he 
would doubtless have taken immediate steps to 
secure our property, if he had had the ghost of 
a chance of succeeding." 

" Of course, we felt very anxious after hear- 
ing what the man told us," continued Balph. 
" We went and saw Smith at once, but he said 
nothing which could lead us to infer that he 
had heard of any dispute as to our right to this 
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property. No, 1 think that we may set our 
minds at rest upon this point. Still Fred and 
I will make more inquiries into this matter." 

" But remember, my dear boy, that, almost 
beyond a doubt, this second will does exist." 

"We are not likely to forget it," said Ralph ; 
** but what can we do in the case I We can en- 
deavour to trace the will quietly, so as not to 
excite suspicion, but until we find out where it 
is, our hands are tied." 

" Unless," suggested Fred, " we married the 
girl who is the residuary legatee, or got rid of 
her somehow." 

" Oh, don't talk like that, my dear Fred," ex- 
claimed Mrs Coulter. 

"Do you think that I would harm her. 
Mater?" asked Fred. "You have a good 
opinion of me." 

" My dearest boy, I know that you wouldn't 
injure anybody ; you are too good to do such a 
thing." 

" Of course I am," said Fred, smiling. " Well, 
I am ready to marry her if we can contrive it. 
It would be a great relief to everybody con- 
cerned, I am sure." 
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" There is the second girl, you must recollect," 
observed his brother. " Should the first die, 
the money will go to her." 

" You may marry her, Ralph, if you like." 

** Thank you," said Ralph, " but I should pre- 
fer the other." 

"But you can't have her," said Fred. "I 
have bespoken her already. Clearly I have the 
best right to her." 

"I have just as much right to her as you 
have," retorted his brother. 

" Oh I no, you haven't," replied Fred. " She 
is mine by virtue of my original suggestion." 

" We shall see about that," answered Ralph. 

"Don't let us quarrel over her," laughed 
Fred. " Let us settle the matter amicably. I'll 
toss you for her." 

"All right," responded his brother. "I'll 
toss up. Sudden death shall it be, eh ?" 

" My dearest boy," said Mrs. Coulter, anxious- 
ly, "what do you say? — what do you mean?" 

" Ralph means, shall it depend upon a single 
toss," explained Fred. " What funny ideas you 
have, Mater I" 

"Let us understand each other clearly, 
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though," said Ralph* ^ One toss shall decide it, 
and the loser shall do all he can to assist the 
winner." 

** Oh ! of course," replied Fred. « Toss tip 
jotur shilling. I cry heads. Heads it is ! — she 
is miner 

**Well, I hope you may get her," said his 
brother. 

** I can have a try, at all events. I flatter 
myself that I have a good chance— don't yon 
think so, Mater?" 

** My dear Fred," answered his mother, " yon 
are good enough for any girl." 

** Thank yon. Now we must devise some 
plan of proceeding. It seems improbable that 
her father would consent to her marrying me, 
more especially if he has any inkling as to the 
will." 

" He is a bad man," said Mrs. Coulter. ** I do 
not think that he would consent." 

« Then it remains for me to marry her without 
his consent. But how can we manage that t 
Let me get an introduction to the girl, and I 
think I can produce a favourable impression." 

^^Is there not a chance of her liking some 
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other man f " suggested Ralph. " There is that 
fellow you told me of — the man who came up 
in the train with us." 

** Who was that, my dear ?" asked his 
mother. 

" I have not the least idea," answered Fred. 
" He is an Oxford man, I think, for he got into 
the carriage in which we came up from Birming- 
ham, at Oxford. I met him coming out of Mrs. 
Martin's house. He may be an admirer of the 

girl." 

" Possibly," replied Ralph. " He wasn't a 

bad-looking fellow, by any means." 

" No, he wasn't," assented Fred. " Well, let 
us suppose that the girl's affections are engaged 
— ^it won't make the case much more difficult 
than it is. Under all circumstances, it seems 
to me that the girl must be won by a coup de 
main. I must run away with her." 

"How do you propose to do that?" asked 
Ralph. 

"I can't tell you at once; but the thing is 
doubtless to be managed. I might inveigle 
her to some lunatic asylum, and keep her there 
until I had made her promise to marry me." 
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** That will not do ; it is too hazardous," ob- 
jected Ralph. 

** Perhaps it is," assented his brother. ** Well, 
I might manage to drug her, and marry her 
whilst she was under the influence of the drog." 

" That is very dangerous, too,** said Ralph. 
** Besides, you could not get any clergyman to 
perform the ceremony." 

" Oh ! yes, I could," replied his brother. " I 
think that I can put my finger upon one who 
would do it." 

'< I don't like the idea of drugging her," said 
Ralph. 

" Oh ! my dearest boys I" cried their mother, 
** pray do not think of such a thing I" 

" Don't be afraid, Mater," said her younger 
son; "I am not likely to do her an injury. 
Really, however, I cannot see my way to marry- 
ing her without the aid of some such thing." 

** No, my dear Fred," exclaimed Mrs. Coulter, 
" I must insist upon your administering no drug 
to her. We have had misery enough." 

"Don't be silly, Mater," said Fred. "Can 
you suggest any means of marrying her without 
giving her a little something to keep her quiet!" 
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" Better give up all idea of marrying her, 
than run the risk of committing murder !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Coulter. 

" What a careful old soul you are, Mater 1" 
replied Fred. " Well, I will not drug her. I 
can think of something else. We may give her 
a little opiate instead." 

'* But isn't that a drug ?" asked Mrs. Coulter. 

" Oh I dear, no," said her son, re-assuringly. 
^^ It is the most harmless thing in the world. 
The only effect that it can have is to put the 
person who takes it to sleep for a few hours. 
You might drink a quart of it without its doing 
you any serious injury." 

" But, my dearest boy, I do not wish you to 
give the girl anything. Something might hap- 
pen. Promise me that you will not attempt to 
give anything to her ?" 

" No, Mater, I shan't promise that," replied 
Fred. " When you think the matter calmly 
over, you will see that it is absolutely necessary 
that we should use an opiate, or something 
of the kind." 

** What is your opiate, Fred I" asked his 
brother. 

VOL. I. X 
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^ Yon remember that when I was snfferiug 
from neuralgia, ont in Norway, old Hans gaTe 
me some Dntdi stnff that he called ' black drop.' 
I took five drops of it^ and it put me to sleep at 
once, in spite of my pain. I felt no ill effects 
from it afterwards." 

Ralph elevated his eyebrows, but said no- 
thing. 

" Black drop T said Mrs. Coulter. " Is that 
not a balsam for wounds?" 

" Perhaps it is, Mater," replied Fred. ** It is 
a perfectly harmless thing. The Dutch wean 
their children on it; that accounts for the 
generally healthy appearance of the people of 
Holland." 

" And you are sure, my dear boy, that it is 
quite harmless t" Mrs. Coulter asked. " He is 
not deceiving me, is he, my dear Ralph ?" 

" Oh I no, Mater," answered Ralph. " The 
drug — I mean the opiate, or balsam, or what- 
ever it is — is perfectly innocuous." 

*' There, Mater, now do you believe rae ?" 
asked Fred. " The idea of thinking that I 
would injure the girl I Ton my soul I it's too 
absurd I — ^isn't it, Ralph ?" 
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The two brothers laughed at the idea. 

" But how do you propose to give it to her, 
my dear Fred ?" inquired Mrs. Coulter. 

"At present, Mater, I can't tell you. Cir- 
cumstances regulate events, you know. We 
must see what happens. I can hardly enter 
Serrall's house, seize his daughter, give her 
the opiate, and marry her upon the spot, can 
If 

" We may find this will, too," said Ralph. 
" If we can only get hold of that, and destroy it, 
there will be no necessity for your making this 
sacrifice of yourself." 

" Never mind the sacrifice," answered Fred, 
not noticing the sneer which accompanied his 
brother's words. "Let us make matters safe 
first, and afterwards sit down and reckon up the 
cost." 

*^ I do not like the Serralls," observed Mrs. 
Coulter, with great truth. " You are throwing 
yourself away, my dear Fred. The girls are, 
doubtless, as bad as their father." 

" But think of the fortune, Mater, and the re- 
lief that my marriage with this girl will be to 
you and Ralph I" 
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" We mustn't forget, either," said Ralph, 
" that should Fred marry her, you and I, 
Mater, shall have but my hundred pounds, and 
your little annuity, from uncle's estate." 

" You have promised to help me, Ralph, have 
you not ?" inquired Fred, suspiciously. 

*' Of course I have," said his brother ; ^' but 
"we must have some definite assurance that we 
shall not be ruined by helping you." 

" Oh I you shall have security against that, 
if you can't trust me!" said the j^ounger man, 
hotly. 

" Well, then, we — but, stop 1" exclaimed 
Ralph, as a man-servant entered the room. 

" The tea is in the drawing-room, madam," 
the servant announced. 

'* Shall we go upstairs, then f " asked Ralph ; 
" or, rather, you go up, mother. We shall join 
you soon." The young man opened the door 
for his mother ; and then, having closed it 
after her, returned to the table, and filling his 
glass with claret, said to his brother, 

''Now let us settle about this proposed 
abduction." 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 



